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““SYRO-MESOPOTAMIAN ETHNOLOGY : 
AS OUTLINED IN A BIBLICAL DOCUMENT”: 


I 


WE may consider the centre of the ancient world as lying some- 
where within what may be called Syro-Mesopotamia—between 
the Khabur on the East, Aleppo on the West, and Damascus on 
the South. In other words the land of Aram Naharain. To 
the north of this there lay the barrier of the Anatolian Mountains ; 
to the west stretched the Great Sea, giving access to trade, but 
bringing also invaders; and beyond Irak and Chaldea, to the 
east, lay the upland mass of Irania, at which contemplation and 
thought ceased to penetrate ; and then southwards, further away 
than Canaan, Palestine and even Egypt, lay the Red Sea civiliza- 
tions on the right hand, whilst on the left stretched the desert 
vastnesses of Arabia. These regions which formed the early 
Hebrew world are clearly defined and may be called The Northern 
Mountains; the Eastern Mountains and Irania, the Fertile 
Crescent, including Palestine and Babylonia; Arabia, Egypt and 
the Eastern Sudan, and Somaliland. That is to say, we have: 
the centre—the plains and valleys of the Tigris, Euphrates and 
Orontes, and the coastal zones of the West and East; around 
these heartlands, starting from the north and turning clockwise— 
the Anatolian Mountains of the North; Irania and its mountains, 
the sea, and then Arabia, then the sea and then Africa, and again 
sea—the Great Sea, with its islands and coastlands. This, then, 
was the ancient world of the Mesopotamian, Babylonian, Syrian, 
and Hebrew for many ages, until eventually Cretans, then Pheenic- 
ians, Greeks, Macedonians, and finally Romans enlarged it by a 
series of gigantic adventures. These regions are not, however, 
entirely unchanged by the passage of time, and since it is import- 
ant to remember that racial distributions are to be correlated 
to a very important extent with environmental conditions we can 
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only appreciate them fully as we become vitally aware of former 
rather than later geographical conditions. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the modern geography but forms a skeleton to the 
environments of old. In the heart of our ancient world we have 
stories of the Noachian Deluge and the Babylonian Epic, and what 
is more, repeated evidences of flooding discovered by archzo- 
logical work at Kish and at Ur. And this flooding is on an 
abnormal scale as measured by the modern regimen of these rivers. 
Parallel stories come from Greeceand Persiaas well. While through 
this region the remains of former civilizations, in desert surround- 
ings, witness far more strongly than theoretic discussions to the 
once greater pluvial conditions in the Mesopotamian and Babylon- 
ian plains, and those hill regions to the north and east from 
whence their rivers flow. We find old lake strands, desiccated 
springs and former trade routes through what is now impassible 
country, or roads around former obstacles (such as lakes or rivers) 
where now none exist. Ruins of ancient civilizations merely 
illuminate this conception. For example, there are the ruins of 
Palmyra, now in the Syrian desert, and only now able to support 
one-tenth of its former population. Yet this Syrian desert, from 
the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, was once as populous as 
the rural parts of England. In the arid and irregular range of 
limestone heights, between the Orontes valley and the Euphrates, 
there are remains of the walls of former fields, terraces of masonry, 
roads, and ruined buildings and small towns. Perhaps the most 
forceful picture is to see these rock-strewn hills of Syria, almost 
devoid of soil and unable to support any vegetation, and yet all 
around ample evidence of ruined oil and grape presses, while 
the names of the places, and the inscriptions, speak of wells and 
‘springs where none exist to-day. Much the same sort of thing 
is true of arid Northern Mesopotamia; there, in ancient times, 
existed the by no means inconsiderable power of the Mitanni, 
while throughout the whole of Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
there is no more eloquent document of the present desolation 
of the Near East than the contract tablets relating to the sales, 
mortgaging and letting of fields and gardens where there is nothing 
at all. To the east of Jordan, in Moab, we read of civilization in 
what is now desert. There is the case of the King of Moab, 
Mesha (2 Kings iii. 4, 5) who paid the King of Israel an annual 
tribute consisting of the wool of a hundred thousand lambs 
and a hundred thousand rams. In a Nabatzan inscription from 
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the rock-hewn tombs in a Wady debouching into the Wady 
Masa, very near Petra, the capital of ancient Edom, we have 
similar indications of change, for it talks of the gardens, and the 
feast-garden, and the wells of water. 

Against such a picture as this must march the peoples of 
antiquity, with their complex urban and agricultural civilizations 
where now is but steppe or desert. Ancient ethnology has 
caused us to cease to ascribe to all ancient peoples, but Babylon 
and Egypt the life of the Arab Sheiks, for we realize how highly 
developed and complex was the ancient past of Canaanite, 
Hebrew, Hittite or Syrian. Thus the common, simple, and 
naive notion, which saw in the Biblical Patriarchs barbarous 
steppe dwellers (whose only virtue was the creation of monotheism 
from the monotonous routine and unity of their existence) 
must be consigned to limbo by all anthropologists who take 
the trouble to study the questiqgn. If they were acquainted 
with the steppes, these Syro-Mesopotamian Habiru were equally 
acquainted with the valleys to the north of the Euphrates, and 
no strangers to urban, and even metropolitan, centres such as 
Tell Halaf. 


II 


The only Hebrew document purporting to give an ethno- 
logical survey of a complete character is that contained in 
Genesis x. and its parallel accounts. Within this chapter of 
moderate length there is clearly portrayed what were considered 
the vital ethnic relations as they concerned the ancients. It is 
evident, from this account, and from monumental evidence in 
Egypt, Babylonia and Khattiland that there was a lively apprecia- 
tion of ethnological conceptions among the civilized peoples of a 
far antiquity. And this appreciation was not entirely observa- 
tional in character, finding its highest development in a merely 
tabulatory form; but it was speculative as well, as in the case 
under consideration where the believed degree of relationship 
between certain ethnic groups is indicated. Consequently, it 
is starting very late in human history to attribute the begin- 
nings of anthropological philosophy to the Greeks. Their 
speculations certainly made an enormous contribution, but they 
were not the first, and for that matter, not necessarily the best 
founded in their conceptions. Im comparison the Greek 
approach to the study of men tended to be highly speculative, 
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anticipating, as a result of that attitude of mind, many conceptions 
now accepted by evolution ; their predecessors were on the whole 
more factual, concentrating more upon what could be observed, 
and as a consequence classifying very accurately the complex 
groups of people with which they had contact. Yet this did not 
exclude profound, if simple, conceptions of the genesis of man- 
kind. 

The presentation provided by Genesis x. is that of an ethno- 
logically-constructed mind seeking to express the intermingled 
matrix of racial, religious, cultural and environmental differ- 
ences under a few concise ethnic terms. To do this the genea- 
logical method is employed: and there are few superior vehicles 
for expressing relationships, whether they be genetic, or of 
neighbourhood, or but of culture, or, as is more likely in ethnology, 
an intimate blend of all. The linking of sons together as the 
offspring of the father implies within the very sonship some 
vital relationship to each other and to the parent stock. Men 
all the world over have found the convenience of such a system, 
and where oral tradition is concerned it is perhaps the only 
system calculated to afford accurate repetition. 

The narrative unrolls itself in three great sections—the sons 
of Japhet-—Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, Tubal, Meshech and 
Tiraz; the sons of Ham—Cush, Mizraim, Put and Canaan; 
and the sons of Shem—Elam, Ashur, Arpachshad, Lud and 
Aram. This is the main structure of a survey which was 
intended to analyse the relative congeneity of many peoples 
known to the ancients. 

This account purports to be ancient and that can only be 
tested by the validity of its contents. Critical scholarship would 

indicate that verses 8-19, 21, 25-30 belong to J, which is con- 
sidered to be old, containing manifestly ancient narratives, such 
as that of Nimrod; and the other verses to P, which would be 
relegated to later times. However, in a case of this sort, it should 
be remembered, that the date of its construction and the accuracy 
of its story is not entirely limited by theoretical strictures of 
textual analysis, based upon the use of particular forms of speech, 
words, or dialect. But it can only be judged by the reliability of 
the account which it seeks to convey. Prof. J. L. Myres has 
adopted a similar position in his analysis of Greek Folk Memory 
(in an excellent chapter—the 6th—of Who Were the Greeks ?). 
What he says is equally applicable to this case: “ If the result is 
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coherent, it must be so for one of two reasons, either amazing 
ingenuity among the sixth century chroniclers ‘ must be postu- 
lated ’, in which event we have still to ask how they knew on what 
historical assumption to proceed, or a living, accurate folk- 
memory of ancient times. And if the result coheres also with 
sources of information quite beyond the knowledge of those 
chroniclers, the conclusion seems unavoidable that Greek folk- 
memory was historically trustworthy; that it enables us to 
explore aspects of Greek antiquity for which we have not yet 
other evidence, and, in particular, to select the right localities 
wherein to look for such evidence as Schliemann selected Troy 
and Mycenz, and Sir Arthur Evans selected Cnossus” (J. L. 
Myres, Who Were the Greeks ? California, 1930, p. 307). If the 
Biblical story is accurate for the ethnology of the second millennia 
B.C. or earlier, then it is reliable, whenever it, or its chief onan 
were written down. : 


There are many points which lead to the placing of the 
narrative in its true place in racial history. First of all it is 
manifestly old—no such date as 500 B.c. will serve, but rather 
some date between 1000 and 2000 B.c., or perhaps even earlier. 
Its own claim supports such an early dating for the principal facts 
of the story. Again, its nomenclature, as will appear, is definitely 
ancient. For example, it implies that Javan inhabited Asia 
Minor and the Greek coastlands in very early times. Yet there 
is no trace of these old-lonians (but for the survival of the name 
in one of the Greek states) during the historical times of Greece 
and Israel. Further, “ Ionian” to the Greek world had a 
very limited extension as compared with its meaning in these 
passages and in the usage of the Hebrews, Persians, and 
Assyrians, where the original meaning was retained. Prof. 
Myres, naturally following the usual view which has been held 
up till now purely upon “ critical” grounds, states that the 
document belongs to the seventh century 8.c., and implies 
that the name Javan is only introduced to the Hebrews (and 
presumably other Eastern peoples) at this time by the spread of 
Ionian settlers eastwards along the coasts of southern Asia 
Minor. Yet he admits that there is no reason to believe that 
they had any such hold on these districts to justify the ascribing 
of them to the “ Children of Javan”. This admission seems to 
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destroy completely the whole theory, if that is not already 
destroyed by the established use of the name by the Assyrians 
a century earlier. 

Ashkenaz, obviously, is thought of as belonging to the 
same great stock as the tribes of “‘ Ion ”’, and Sir William Ramsay 
(Astanic Elements in Greek Civilization. London. 1927, p. 2) 
points out that Ashkenaz is an eponymous hero of Asia Minor, 
and therefore must typify the general mass of the people. 
Jeremiah (li. 27) uses the same expression for a part of Asia Minor 
in the triplet: Ararat, Minni and Ashkenaz. Which serves to 
make clear the Hebrew location of this people in the Anatolian 
group of nations along with Ion. This ethnic unit would appear 
to be an old one, and its occurrence here seems to be no mere 
lingering on of a mere archaism. For if it were we should expect 
to find it interlarded with a matrix of later ethnological facts. 
In this there are, for instance, no Achzans or Dorians blended 
with Javan, and no Phrygians with Ashkenaz, such as Homer (who 
wrote, according to Ramsay, about 820 B.c., or, according to 
Sayce, about 1000 B.c.) evolved when he produced Askanios as an 
ally of Priam and Troy, and enemy of the Achzans. 

The conception is clearly of three great groups, each distinct, 
but yet having such a unity that a common origin is postulated. 
In the first place there is a northern group of peoples, who 
are located in the Anatolian mountains, and Armenia, and 
beyond to the isles and coastlands of the west. These are 
“Gomer, and Magog, and Madai, and Javan, and Tubal, and 
Meshech, and Tiras,” and their subdivisions, all of which can 
be identified. Then there follows a second great racial and 
cultural group, which comprehends all the native stocks of 
‘Babylonia, Chaldea, Palestine, Egypt, and the Red Sea coasts, 
Libya and inner Arabia. Indeed, the heartlands of the then known 
world. Palestine receives most intimate treatment,. whether 
at the hands of a later editor is hard to aver or deny, although, 
in the former case, the omission of the Hebrews altogether, in 
the enumeration, is a significant difficulty. We read: “ And 
Canaan begat Zidon his first-born, and Heth; and the Jebusite, 
and the Amorite, and the Girgashite ; and the Hivite, and the 
Arkite, and the Sinite; and the Arvadite, and the Zemarite, 
and the Hamathite; and afterwards were the families of the 
Canaanite spread abroad, and the border of the Canaanite was 
from Zidon as thou goest towards Gerar, unto Gaza; and 
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Gomorrah and Admah and Zeboiim, unto Lasha” (Gen. x. 15-19). 
This concentration upon the cities of Palestine, and the equal 
intimacy with the ancient cities of Mesopotamia and Babylonia, 
locates the final collation in Syro-Mesopotamia. 

The third group of nations are mruch less easily defined, both 
in this account and in history. Its distribution, while greatly 
influenced by geography, does not fall into any of the broad 
classifications, such as the Northern Mountain block of Japhet 
peoples, or the plains, riverside and desert dwelling Hamites. 
On the contrary, it lies between the two, and, in the west, is 
settled along the foothill zones south of the Taurus and north 
of the Syria steppes. From thence it was spread eastwards over 
northernmost Assyria, into the Iranian plateau. A closer study 
than present space allows would make this abundantly clear ; 
but even at a glance this is partially apparent from the use of 
such names as Elam and Ashur for peoples in this third group. 
These are the people of Shem—a term used by the ancients in 
all innocence of the great confusion which theological notions, 
coupled with immature ethnology, were to create by its so-called 
“* Semitic Race ”, which has very little real connection with the 
Biblical peoples of “ Shem ”. 


IV 


Thus a tripartite division of the known peoples is the basic 
conception. A plainly distinguished block of mountain and sea 
states, non-Semitic in culture, Anatolian in affinities, presumable 
proto-Alpino-Armenoid in race, and possibly with strong Hittite 
linguistic features. ‘There is also an as clearly marked-off block 
of southern states located in north-eastern Africa, Arabia, and 
the “ Fertile Crescent ”. Semitic in culture in the east, Hamitic 
in the west, in race probably all dark, slenderly-built whites 
approximating to Sergi’s Eurafrican stock, and what is called 
“Semite” in the East and “ Hamite” in Northern Africa ; 
both of which are probably but different divisions of the southern 
white-brown race. From their location we are told that there 
was a third division lying between these Eurafrican and Alpino- 
Armenoids—a relatively smaller group which maintained itself 
only along the piedmont to the north of the “ Fertile Crescent ”, 
but was more strongly represented to the east in Irania, and which 
approximated to Iranian types; so that, it is probable that in 
the Shem group we are dealing with early proto-Aryans and 
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possibly with a proto-Nordic racial strain. This assumption 
certainly seems to be justified from some of the detailed evidence 
which may be adduced from the study of the peoples of this region, 
such as the Mitanni, a people of the western piedmont, who have 
undeniable traces of Aryan antecedents. 

There are, of course, a number of difficulties in the way of 
a full appreciation of every point of detail, some of which are 
perhaps due to the faultiness of our own present knowledge of 
ancient ethnology. Such an example is the conspicuous absence 
of the Hittites from mention along with Ashkenaz, Ion and the 
Anatolians generally, and the appending of them to the list of 
Canaanitish peoples. The explanation may be, that the date of 
the account refers to a period when the true northern Hittites 
were suffering Nemesis, and their name was still retained by 
Semiticized Canaanite Hittites, early offshoots, long equated by 
blood, custom and environment to the other Palestinian and 
Syrian peoples. 

It will be seen that ancient Hebrew ethnology was bound to 
‘be limited within the confines of those geographical regions 
which have been outlined; and that this ancient account does 
indeed limit itself to those regions. It is therefore within the 
mould of the physical environment of the “ Fertile Crescent ”, 
and the piedmont to the north of it, Arabia, Egypt and Libya, 
the “‘ isles of the sea’, and the Anatolian and Iranian mountain 
systems that the peoples of Hebrew antiquity developed; and 
from this any knowledge of the intimate unity of mankind was 
conceived, or emphasized. The peoples outside of those 
habitats were scarcely known, and are not included in this descrip- 
tion. As all the peoples of these regions were white, the story 
becomes an ethnographic survey of an important section of the 
“ Caucasian ” stock at an early period of history. 

G. R. Garr. 


Edinburgh. 


MIRACLES : A NECESSARY ADJUNCT OF 
REVELATION 


From the earliest times Christians have looked upon miracle as 
a necessary adjunct to Revelation. In the last half-century, 
however, this historical view has been abandoned by many 
leaders of theological thought who now hold that it is no longer 
tenable. The reasons which are generally advanced in defence 
of this change of view fall into four main groups. 

In the first place a radical change in outlook, affecting not 
merely the Christian teaching on miracles but many other 
doctrines as well, has been produced by the steady growth of 
immanentist and pantheist doctrines since the middle of the 
nineteenth century. These views first came into favour as a 
result of the influence of Darwin’s Origin of Species, for when 
once evolution was accepted immanentism and the unpopular 
deism afforded the only loopholes by means of which a belief 
in God could be maintained. But the origins of immanentism 
were, of course, much earlier than this, as was also the recognition 
that it was incompatible with miracle as ordinarily conceived. 
Thus, in the seventeenth century, Spinoza had urged that since 
all nature consisted of the Divine Substance,’ it followed that 
that which was beyond nature had no meaning, and he very 
illogically (as Mozley (1) has shown) jumped to the conclusion 
that Christ’s miracles were therefore impossible. 

Such views afforded a very easy hiding ground for theologians 
who had no mind to fight Darwinism. The way in which, one 
by one, they fell into the trap by adopting this plausible recon- 
ciliation of science and theology is a story which has already been 
told by Clement Webb. Needless to say, various arguments, 
none of them very satisfactory, were advanced in favour of the 
change of outlook. Among religious writers widely read at the 
present time who are pure immanentists or strongly inclined in 
this direction, mention may be made of Illingworth, Wendland, 
Barnes, Lloyd Morgan, Alexander, etc. A recent attempt by 
Lester-Garland to deal with the subject of miracle on the basis of 
the philosophical views of Whitehead and Eddington is also of 
interest. 
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According to immanentism, nature must be an exhibition 
of God’s perfect orderliness, and therefore any sudden change 
in its sequence would imply disorderliness in God. It follows 
that even if miracle could occur it would argue an imperfect God 
(Héffding) and therefore it is no cause for wonder if those who 
refuse to recognize a dualism between the Deity and Nature 
should do their best to minimize the importance of miracle. 

But if God is transcendental, that is to say if it is granted 
that God is able to work miracles by acting on nature from 
without, the difficulties do not disappear. For on this view the 
important point is not so much whether miracles occur as 
whether they can be recognized when they occur, and many 
moderns have followed Hume in asserting that such recognition 
is impossible. Such a conclusion is indeed inevitable if a miracle 
be defined as an event “contra naturam quae nobis est nota” 
(Augustine) or as “an event for the occurrence of which no 
force, or combination of forces known to man, is able to account ” 
(Row).’ The fact is that man does not know everything and 
new knowledge constantly explains what was previously held to 
be inexplicable. This is one of the reasons why many Modernist 
theologians have abandoned not the possibility of miracles but 
the belief that they are of evidential value—or of importance to 
religion. This argument, then, constitutes the second objection 
to the historical view of the miraculous. It is asserted that since 
miracles “cannot with certainty be identified as such” they 
cannot function as a useful adjunct to revelation. 

The third objection is closely connected with the foregoing. 
It is urged that even if miracles could be observed and recognized, 
they would still be valueless. If it could definitely be shown that 
no present or future scientific knowledge could explain a certain 
unique event, this fact would not, of itself, constitute any 
evidence for invoking God as the cause. A mere prodigy or 
irrationality in nature cannot be proved to have a religious 
significance, since, as Locke pointed out, we should then possess 
no knowledge whatever as to what the cause might be. This is 
an objection which has been ably discussed by Quick in recent 
years. 
A fourth criticism is one which has been used more by 
rationalists than Christians. Huxley did not bother to discuss 


T A seventeenth century writer (Philalethes) goes so far as to put forward the suggestion during 
the course of a dialogue that all strange noises are due to God | 
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whether miracles were possible or not, “he simply brought 
forward numerous other stories of miracles, and asked people 
why they believed the Bible ones and not the others.” This 
is the method recommended by many rationalists at the present 
time. It is urged that if Christian miracles are to be accepted, 
it is illogical to look on all other miracles as frauds. 

To put the argument in the words of Hugh Doherty, a 
nineteenth century writer: “‘Swedenborg and other men, 
whose veracity we cannot doubt, inform us they have seen 
spirits and conversed with them. We cannot say these men 
were labouring under the delusion of hallucinations, without 
_ endangering our faith in prophecies and visions, Scripture and 
the whole fabric of Divine revelation.” And, after all, it is true 
to say that a few other miracles are as well attested as the resur- 
rection of Christ—notably the transformation of base metals 
into gold, the evidence on which has been collected by Waite 
and Gould. But a larger number of medieval stories are as well 
attested as the Virgin birth or various healing miracles recorded 
in the Gospels or the Acts. 

Although it constitutes a part of ordinary rationalist propa- 
ganda, there can be no doubt that this objection is one which is 
often felt strongly by Christian people at the present time, 
inasmuch as it appears to undermine all valid evidence in favour 
of miracle having taken place at all. 

It will be convenient to deal with these criticisms one by 
one. In the first case immanentist objections are irrelevant, 
for ultimately, as Mozley (2) and more recently Tennant have 
shown, a belief in miracle rests upon Deism—or upon the Deist 
element in Christian Theism. In other words it is senseless to 
criticize miracle from a standpoint which begs the question at 
issue. It is not miracle but immanentist or pantheistic concep- 
tions of God’s relationship with nature which require discussion 
on such a view. Without going into the matter fully, it can be 
said with sane confidence that modern research on the decreasing 
organization of energy in the universe, together with Maxwell’s 
observation that mind is, so far as we know, alone capable of 
recreating organization, has done much to make Spinoza’s 
conception seem far less probable than it might have appeared 
in his day. True, it has been defended by many moderns but 
never with any clarity of exposition. Illingworth’s analogy 
with a man incarnate in his body carries no conviction, because 
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man’s mind is not incarnate in his body as such but only in his 
brain—no one ever supposed himself to be incarnate in his toes or 
felt his personality disintegrating with the loss of his nail parings. 

No other authors have, so far as the writer knows, offered 
any better explanation as to why they deem it impossible that 
God should act on nature from without. Indeed, most discus- 
sions which aim at providing such a reason are vitiated from the 
start by a confusion of thought in that the scientific principle of 
evolution is applied to philosophical speculation without justifica- 
tion. But it is satisfactory to see that this whole movement of 
thought has suffered a severe set-back during the last decade, 
though, as so often happens in such cases, the set-back has been 
produced not by progress in knowledge but by the sense of 
hopelessness engendered by the World War which has forced 
Christians on the Continent of Europe to doubt whether a God 
of love could possibly be immanent in such events. 

It is reasonable, then, to assume that since the opponents of 
transcendentalism are unable to give any valid reasons for their 
belief, that therefore such reasons do not exist. From this it 
would follow that there is no intrinsic impossibility that God 
should work miracles. We shall turn, therefore, to the second 
and third criticisms which relate to the identification of miracle © 
and the possibility of interpreting it when once it has been 
identified. 

At first sight these two objections appear conclusive. And 
we are met by the further difficulty that science is now capable 
of providing possible “ explanations ” for most prodigies. ‘Thus 
it would be easy to devise carefully hidden electrical apparatus 
which would prevent lions from eating a modern Daniel, while 
for a miracle such as a resurrection from the dead suspended 
animation might reasonably be postulated. Moreover, even if 
science failed and the observers were known to be reliable, there 
would still be the fact, pointed out by Francis Newman, that 
no amount of evidence from credible witnesses could, under 
ordinary conditions, distinguish genuine miracle from conjuring. 
And again, in recent years, experiments such as those conducted 
by Varendonck and Bestermann have shown how notoriously 
unreliable the best intentioned people can be when confronted 
by any startling event. 

Despite the devastating nature of _ criticisms it is easy 
to see that in reality they only prejudice Christian faith in so far 
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as that faith is founded entirely on miracle. And historically 
neither in the New Testament nor in the Patristic writings 
(Mozley (3)) has miracle ever been exalted to this position. On 
the contrary, the real evidence was usually taken to consist in 
a dovetailing of the prophecies concerning the Messiah with the 
actual life and miracles of Christ. 

The objection that observers are likely to be unreliable is 
certainly relevant for many of the New Testament miracles, but, 
as Morison has so brilliantly shown once more, the case for the 
resurrection of Christ rests on far stronger ground. As for 
Newman’s difficulty concerning conjuring, it seems practically 
certain that moral rather than observational grounds were 
originally employed to distinguish the real miracles from the 
unreal. It seems clear from the early records that Christ’s 
character was such as to produce a complete confidence in His 
truthfulness. Obviously, therefore, His companions are not 
likely to have speculated as to whether His miracles were genuine. 
And if their trust was justified, Christ in turn would never have 
encouraged them to see the miraculous in the ordinary. Indeed, 
there is a record of at least one mild reproof given to those who 
saw miracle where none was intended (John i. 50). There can 
be no doubt, then, that for His early followers the fact that One 
who claimed to be more than man showed powers greater than 
man’s must have seemed to have substantiated His claim. 

Very soon, however, the situation altered. Christ ascended 
and left others to spread Christianity. But how could the 
miraculous element retain any value as evidence when once it 
was handed on—second, third or fourth hand? That is the 
question to which an answer must be found. 

The possible lines of policy which early Christians might 
have adopted are clear enough. On the one hand they might 
easily have sought to thrust on others that evidence derived from 
miracle which to them had appeared convincing and, by making 
much of events to which other interpretations would have been 
given by outsiders, they could easily have defeated their own 
cause. But, on the other hand, the complete elimination of 
miracle would have had consequences of its own. The moral 
worth of Christ’s teaching would hardly have convinced people 
that He was more than a prophet. 

At this point it may be well to reason out the best policy 
which could have been adopted by the Christian Church. It is 
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at once apparent that any supposed miracle may be of an eviden- 
tial or non-evidential nature. For instance, Christians believe 
that “ all things work together for good to them that love God ” 
(Rom. viii. 28). Therefore, if a Christian watches the manner 
in which events in his life are turned to the best advantage, he 
will naturally regard the matter as direct evidence of God’s care 
and goodness. But such evidence would be almost valueless to 
an outsider. The sceptic will compare it with many similar 
cases in his own life where difficult circumstances have straight- 
ened out and he will promptly and rightly accuse the Christian 
of selecting the data which happens to fit in with his own views. 
This is, in fact, the usual form of answer to all “ testimonies ” 
from experience and it has been ably exploited by Tuckett from 
the agnostic standpoint. 

The case may be compared with a development which has 
occurred in scientific research during recent years. A decade 
ago it was supposed to be practically impossible for atoms to 
join together in rings containing more than five or six members. 
Many compounds, it was true, could not easily be represented 
by these formulae and some chemists postulated rings of much 
greater size, but they were usually considered uncritical for so 
doing. Finally, in 1926, Ruzicka showed beyond a doubt that 
larger rings could be obtained and were, in fact, represented in 
various natural products. Since that time formulae involving 
large rings have been assigned to many substances and, although 
the evidence for the structures in these cases is no better than 
that which was available in similar cases prior to 1926, prejudice 
against the existence of large rings has disappeared. The reason 
for this is not difficult to see. When once a precedent of inter- 
pretation is established, a far smaller amount of evidence is 
necessary in order to substantiate the view that this Esto 
interpretation is to be invoked a second time. 

Identical considerations apply in the case of miracle. If — 
once the principle of miracle has been definitely established 
in connection with the Christian religion it becomes rational 
to interpret many events, for which other possible explanations 
could with difficulty be found, along the same lines. But unless 
the principle has been conclusively demonstrated in the first case 
it is folly to attempt to convince others of its truth by appealing 
to events which, in themselves, admit of several reasonable 
interpretations. 
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It was this simple fact which early Christians appear to have 
realized. The proof-miracle of Christianity was the well-attested 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, and it appears that, in the earliest 
days, this was practically alone cited as affording a specific miracle 
as an adjunct to the Christian revelation. This explains much 
that has mystified scholars. It explains, for instance, how it is 
that a miracle like that of the virgin birth is not so much as 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles—a fact which has led some 
to suppose that it was denied. Again, it explains how it is that 
there is so little of the “‘ personal testimony ” element in early 
Christian evangelism. In short, the whole attitude of the New 
Testament towards miracle reveals an astonishingly consistent 
and well thought out plan, a plan which is the opposite of what 
might have been expected to result from the enthusiasm of a 
multitude of illiterate people who had become excited with a 
new idea. The facts are, in short, consistent with the view of 
the New Testament itself, that the Holy Spirit was guiding 
the Christians. 

The answer to the second objection now becomes plain. 
A miracle is an event which is caused by mind acting on nature 
from without. It is not, therefore, equivalent to a mere absence 
of explanation. Thus in order to identify a miracle it is only 
necessary to show that the event took place in such a manner as 
to suggest that a purpose lay behind it, while on the other hand 
an explanation in terms of physical law is, if not impossible, at 
least far more difficult to conceive. Thus, in every event, two 
types of explanation are always possible—the scientific and the 
teleological—and in order to decide which is correct it is only 
necessary to decide which covers the facts with a minimum of 
special pleading. Now the resurrection of Christ afforded a 
good example of a miracle, for on the one hand it was difficult 
to explain physically, while on the other the mere fact that 
a particular man rose after a prediction to this effect strongly 
suggested that a mind had planned that one event should follow 
the other. Moreover, the raising of the body implied mind in 
the same sense as its original creation implied mind. 

Thus the resurrection of Christ introduced the principle of 
miracle into the Christian religion and, this being done, all other 
miracles could be discussed on their merits by the Christians who 
would now possess no special predilection towards miraculous or 
natural explanations. 
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But it is necessary to enquire more deeply into the problem 
than this. If Christ’s resurrection was the very first time in 
which men were asked to entertain the notion of a teleological 
cause, it is obvious that it would have had to contend with 
immense prejudice. But such was not the case. The Jews as 
well as many Gentiles believed that the world had been created 
by God and therefore the principle was already established. All 
that was needed was a very good case for believing that God 
had intervened again, and this was afforded by the resurrection. 
In this connection it may be noted that in Christ’s own view, 
the fact that He worked miracles constituted direct evidence in 
favour of His claim to reveal God. According to St. John’s 
Gospel He constantly speaks of these miracles as “ works of 
God ” and, in view of the fact that He is recorded to have 
created or at least suddenly cured many parts of the human 
frame, as well as actually given life to the dead, the expression is 
exceedingly apt. : 

The third attack on miracle has already been answered in 
part. It is, however, an extraordinary fact that an objection of 
this kind should be raised at all in the present age. There has 
always been some difficulty in relating the God of experience 
with the God Who is the Creator of nature. Writers such as 
Wells and Middleton Murry have even urged that no connection 
is possible and that confusion of thought arises if the two meanings 
are permitted to be hidden beneath one word. 

3 Now those who urge that miracle can be of no religious 

importance completely overlook the possibility that a link between 
the two conceptions of God may be furnished by miracle if the 
latter serves as an adjunct to revelation. It will not be difficult 
to make this point clear. The God of nature is primarily a God 
of organization. A study of nature tells us this one thing about 
Him—that His mind has planned the heavens and the earth. 
Now Jesus came claiming to reveal God to man. Moreover, it 
was obviously His purpose that men should understand that the 
God He revealed was God the Creator and not merely an 
indefinite principle of goodness. 

It was, therefore, extremely appropriate that miracles—the 
evidences of the Creator’s working—should have centred round 
the life of One Who reached a standard of goodness previously 
unknown to man and, moreover, that so many of them should 
have been the means by which works of mercy and love were 
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performed. It was in this way that Christ bridged the gulf 
between the God of experience and the God of Creation by 
showing that the powers of each were united in Himself. It is, 
therefore, as a result of His miracles that it becomes reasonable 
to trust His explicit statements about God’s care for His creation 
and the possibilities for man of mental contact with the 
Creator. 

Before closing this paper, it is necessary to say something 
about the fourth and last objection and to discuss the possibility 
of false miracle. 

Anyone who has studied the works of Schrenck-Notzing, 
Densmore, Geley, Richet, Osty or Rhine cannot fail to be 
impressed with the accumulating evidence that phenomena do 
actually occur in our own day, especially in connection with 
mediumship, to which the word miracle might fitly be applied. 
On physical grounds it seems inconceivable that matter should 
materialize in the form of hands and, after dipping itself in 
molten wax with the fist clenched, should dematerialize, leaving 
a hollow glove—yet such appears to be the case (Richet and 
Geley). Or again, it is even more difficult to understand how 
any natural process could account for the astonishing results of 
the Ostys in which invisible beams of infra-red light were 
partially but never wholly cut off by some substance which was 
invisible in ordinary light but which centred at a place where, 
according to the medium, a “ force ” had concentrated. 

But such events are not to be regarded as in any sense new. 
Miracles of this low order—usually frivolous and useless but 
none the less extraordinary—have filled the records of history 
and were well known in Christian times. What, then, is their 
bearing upon Christian miracle ? 

In the first case they remove a great part of the scepticism 
with which we might otherwise regard the miraculous. It is 
not merely the case that Christ’s rising from the dead constituted 
a breach of the uniformity of nature, but that the same is true of 
events taking place in our own day. This alone makes it absurd 
to treat the Christian miracles as if they were unique in kind. 
But what bearing has this upon the use of miracle as evidence ? 
The bulk of the early fathers answered this question by drawing 
a contrast between the two types of miracle (Mozley (4)). Origen 
states that in his day the vestiges of the miraculous gifts of the 
spirit “ still remain among those who live according to Christian 
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precepts”. But the later fathers are agreed that miracles have 
ceased—except for the low strata of the miraculous which had 
always been present. The story of Simon the magician (Acts 
Viii. 9-24; cf. Exod. viii. 19) in his encounter with apostolic 
miracle, in which we see him staggered by its power, appears 
to be typical of the contrast. In a later age this difference was 
forgotten, a fact which produced enigmas indeed for the theo- 
logians. Thus, as Gérres points out, witches were often carried 
to the Sabbat by the Devil, but God had never worked so great 
a miracle for the saints. Not until the fifteenth century did 
Christian men, such as Calvin and Reginald Scott, return to the 
doctrine once held by the fathers. Yet even now the contrast is 
rarely mentioned for fear lest offence be caused to well-meaning. 
faith-healers and Catholics, although spiritualists like Tweedale 
and Stobart have been allowed with little opposition to explain 
New Testament events in terms of mediumship. 

The answer to the fourth question is not,-then, so very 
baffling and it is fair to argue that, were it not for differences 
among Christians the agnostics would have been unable to 
“get away with it” so successfully. It is reasonable to 
accept the truth of any miracle, no matter what the source, 
provided the testimony comes from unbiased and independent 
witnesses and provided there are good grounds of a moral and 
ethical nature for ruling out the possibility of conjuring. But 
it is unreasonable to interpret events in Christian times in the 
light of the miracles of later ages for such a method of interpreta- 
tion ignores the fact that, according to contemporary writers, 
the greater miracles ceased at a very early period. 

In conclusion, none of the four criticisms of miracle which 
have been outlined above appear to rest on sound reasoning. 
At the very most it may be claimed that miracle can only be 
identified by an inductive method such as is used in the sciences 
instead of with absolute certainty. But such an element of 
induction or faith is common to all knowledge. Moreover, 
the general character of the particular miracle which early 
Christians chose as best suited for evidential purposes is still 
such as to create belief in the reasonableness of their conclusion— 
in fact, the progress of modern knowledge has, as we have seen, 
done more to remove than to create difficulties. Is it, then, too 


much to hope that the tide will turn and Christians generally 
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will once more find one of the strongest grounds of their faith 
in the evidence for the resurrection of their Lord and Master ? 


| R. E. D. Crarx. 
University of Cambridge. 
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IN THE MOUNT OF THE LORD IT SHALL 


BE SEEN 


Tue words which form the heading of this article without doubt 
are familiar to all our readers. They are quoted from 
Gen. xxii. 14, as the Hebrew is rendered by the Authorized 
Version. In the Revised Version they are slightly changed : 
“in the mount of the Lord it shall be provided ”, and in margin 
we find “ he shall be seen ”’. 

This difference in rendering may be an indication, even to 
anyone who does not know Hebrew, that there is some difficulty 
in the phrase. Now the purpose of this small contribution to 
our periodical is to suggest a solution of this difficulty, which, 
I hope, may prove to be satisfying, | 

The difficulty is, that the Hebrew, which, as it runs in the 
Masoretic text, literally can only be translated, “in the mount 
of the Lord it (or, he) shall be seen ”, leaves us in uncertainty 
as to the subject of the verb. If we translate “ it”, the question 
arises what is meant by this universal and indefinite pronoun ? 
Nobody can answer this question. It would be only natural 
to borrow the answer from the context ; but in that case the only 
possible answer could be an allusion to the fact that the ram was 
offered up for a burnt offering instead of Isaac. That was 
surely what Abraham meant as he called the name of the place 
Jchovab-jireh, which is to say: “ Jehovah will see”. As the 
patriarch and his son went together and Isaac spoke unto his 
father “ behold the fire and the wood, but where is the lamb 
for a burnt offering?” Abraham answered: “‘ My son, God 
will provide (Hebrew literally, see) himself a lamb for a burnt 
offering.” What he meant by this evasive but not untrue reply 
has appeared to him in quite a new light: indeed, it is the Lord 
who sees (i.e. chooses) the burnt offering which is to be brought 
unto Him, and He, who had made the demand of the burnt 
offering of Abraham’s beloved son, from the beginning had 
chosen (provided) the ram as His burnt offering. But one can 
easily see, that the proverbial phrase which the holy writer 
quotes from later times, cannot mean that the burnt offering 
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is chosen by the Lord. So we remain in uncertainty as to the 
tendency of the “it ”. 

Now, if we follow the margin of the Revised Version and 
translate “‘ he shall be seen”, the subject cannot possibly be 
another than the Lord Himself. This certainly is the meaning of 
the margin, and some commentators are of the same opinion 
(e.g. Driver and the British chief-rabbi Hertz). Can we take 
it for granted that this must be the right explanation ? It seems 
that “ the Lord ” as subject of the verb meets with still greater 
difficulty than “it”; for there is no plausible reason why there 
should be mentioned an appearance of the Lord on the Mount. 
There was no such appearance on the Mount of Abraham’s 
burnt offering, for the angel of the Lord who called unto him 
made his voice heard “‘ out of heaven” (Gen. xxii. 11); and 
we cannot see any other possible reason why there should be said 
that “the Lord was seen ”’. 

So there is no possible means to determine the subject of the 
verb “ to be seen ”’. 

Next to this there is another difficulty in the use of the expres- 
sion “the mount of the Lord”. Which is this mount of the 
Lord ? and why is this mount called thus? This again is a 
question which cannot be answered. It is obvious that the 
mount where Abraham brought his burnt offering would stand 
a good chance to be the intended mount; but there is not a 
single word in the whole context that can explain why this 
mount should be called so. This has induced several interpreters 
to remove “the mount of the Lord” from the text. Some of 
‘them (e.g. the Roman Catholic Heinisch) perform this by 
translating “‘in the mount where the Lord shall be seen ”’. 
This rendering by no means can be right, because we then have 
a proverb without a predicate. Others have recourse to a slight 
alteration of the vowels; instead of the VI3_ of the Masoretic 
reading they prefer VI3, and so the words can be translated 
“on the mount the Lord shall be seen”. So the Septuaginta 
with its €» rw dpe xipios wp6y; and among later commenta- 
tors, e.g. the German Procksch. The mount which is meant 
in this case must be a well-known one: the mount; which can 
hardly be another than the mount of the temple; and it is a 
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favourite opinion among scholars that at any rate an allusion to 
the mount of the temple is made here. But our text does not 
favour this opinion. It contains not the slightest allusion to the 
temple and nobody can understand why the appearance of 
Yahweh should be combined with the mount of the temple. 
Now scholars try to bridge over the gap by the supposition, 
that the name Moriah in Gen. xxii. 2 is the name of the mount 
whereon, according to 2 Chron. iii. 1 Solomon built the temple, 
and that Israel’s tradition of old should have identified the mount 
of Abraham’s burnt offering, the mount mentioned in the prover- 
bial expression quoted in Gen. xxii. 14, with the mount Moriah, 
the mount of the temple. But there is no conclusive proof 
of such a tradition. To be sure, if Israel’s tradition really 
identified the two mounts, the Chronicler would not have 
neglected to mention the fact that the mount “‘ where the Lord 
appeared unto David, Solomon’s father” was the same where 
Abraham offered up his burnt offering unto the Lord. More- 
over, in assuming the identity of the Moriah from Gen. xxii. 2 
with the Moriah from 2 Chron. iii. 1, it is left out of account 
that the Moriah mentioned in Gen. xxii. 2 is a land, whilst 
the Moriah of which the Chronicler speaks is a mount ; and there 
is a great difference between a /and and a mount. As to the name 
Moriah itself, the opinion is widely spread that its signification 
is: “ place of the apparition of Yahweh”; but I wish to point 
to the fact that this is not the only interpretation’; the name 
can be explained in this way, but not necessarily must be explained 
in this way. In my opinion it is highly probable that we have 
to do with an ancient name, of which the explanation is hidden 
in the darkness of antiquity. 

The uncertainty of all this is frankly admitted by nobody less 
than Hermann Gunkel, who in his famous commentary on the 
Book of Genesis simply declares that the last words of the verse 
(Gen. xxii. 14) cannot be explained in a satisfactory manner.’ 
He therefore appeals to textual criticism, and by means of a con- 
jecture (which by other scholars is esteemed “ ingenious ”’, 
cf. Skinner in “The International Critical Commentary on 

t For the various interpretations of the name see Konig, Die Genesis, p. 534. 
2 He says: “Die Worte . . . geben im Zusammenhang keinen Sinn,” Genesis 3, p. 239- 
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Genesis”, p. 331) replaces the name Fehovah-jireh by Feruel, 
and alters the remainder of the verse as follows: “ for he (i.e. 
Abraham) said: to-day, in this mountain, God provideth ”. 
I do not wish to yield to Skinner in admiration of Gunkel’s 
“ brilliant ingenuity ”—but I am very much afraid this ingenuity 
lacks scientific conviction. Gunkel may be right in his presump- 
tion of the incorrectness of the Masoretic reading, but there is 
no ground whatever to suppose that the original text has suffered 
such a deterioration as his conjectural criticism assumes. The 
solution of the problem given by him is too intricate to be true. 
The real solution must be much more simple. 

Now, is there such a simple solution to be found ? I don’t 
think it is possible to reach a satisfactory explanation of the words 
if we stick to the pronunciation given by the Masoretes. Accord- 
ing to the way in which they have pointed the text the verb must 
be passive; and this is the principal impediment to a fluent 
understanding. As Abraham in calling the name of the place 
uses the active of the verb: Fehovah-jireh, it is wholly unintelli- 
gible why the Biblical narrator should add a remark on a current 
proverbial saying wherein the same verb is employed in the 
passive form. One might expect that in this proverbial sentence 
the active of the verb would be used all the same. It is only in 
this way that a close relation between the name given by Abraham 
and the later proverbial expression is manifest. Well then, 
what is more simple than replacing the vowels of the passive by 
those of the active ? So we do not read jera-eh, as the Masoretes 
do, but jireh, just like in the name given to the place by Abraham, 
which leads to the translation—in connexion with the before- 
mentioned reading {%3—“‘on the mount (or, in the mount) 
the Lord shall see”. This reading is found already in the 
Vulgate: “in monte Dominus videbit ” ; and the same is in the 
Syriac Version, the Peshito. With this reading the proverb 
exactly corresponds with the name to which it is attached ; and 
the meaning thereof can easily be inferred: just as Abraham, 
having reached the mount where his trial came to its culminating- 
point, experienced the truth of the “ Fehovah-jireh”, which 
he had said unto his son, so every other person, trusting in God, 
when he has reached 4is mount, has to stand hts severest test, 
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will experience likewise that the Lord sees, provideth. Now 
there is no more the question to be asked: which is the mount ? 
for in every occurring case the mount is the climax of man’s trial; 
and when this climax is attained, the Lord will prove that his 
all-seeing eye provides everything. .As the American Baptist 
Commentary on Genesis (though maintaining the Masoretic 
reading) remarks, the nearest English equivalent to the proverb 
is perhaps the familiar saying: ‘“ Man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity.” G. Cu. Aarpers. 
Hilversum (Holland). 


? Calvin Goodspeed and D. M. Welton, The Book of Genesis, 1909, p. 159. 


THE JEWISH BACKGROUND OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY 


I 


Tue Pouiticat Backcrounp 


SincE an understanding of any political situation necessitates a 
comprehension of the historical phenomena which poe it, 
a very brief sketch of Jewish history in the six centuries precedi 
the Christian era is in place. | 

In 586 8.c. the Kingdom of Judah lost its independence to 
Nebuchadnezzar. In conformity with the policy originated 
by Assyria, the Babylonian transported the defeated population 
to his homeland, where it came under the domination of Persia 
when Cyrus the Persian overthrew the Babylonian Empire in 
539. In 536 the comparative leniency of Persian rule allowed 
the return of a part of the nation to Judaea under Zerubbabel, 
who set about rebuilding the temple soon after this return. 
But since the bulk of Jewry remained in Babylonia, to become 
a citadel of Judaism rivalling Palestine itself, the new Judaea 
was comparable with the pre-exilic nation neither in extent, 
nor in importance. In 332 the Palestinian Jews submitted to 
Alexander the Great, but with the partition of his far-flung 
empire, Palestine in the year 320 came under the aegis of the 
Egyptian Ptolemies. As repeatedly in both earlier and later 
history, Palestine suffered because of its strategic central position 
between Egypt and Syria, between the Mediterranean Sea and 
Mesopotamia. In this period it became enmeshed in the struggle 
for supremacy between the Ptolemies and the Syrian Seleucids, 
and following a century and a quarter of Egyptian control, it was 
subjugated by Antiochus the Great in 198. 

It was early in the second century B.c. that the Jewish 
sacerdotal aristocracy became imbued with the spirit of Hellenism, 
that hybrid flower sprung from the seeds of Greek culture 
implanted by Alexander in the soil of the Orient. During this 
period two groups within Judaism are apparent: the orthodox, 
wishing to live its religious and cultural life in isolation from the 
political world of the Gentiles ; and the nationalistic, ambitious 
that a Jewish nation should become an important unit in a great 
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Hellenic empire even at the price of casting aside the Torah and 
adopting Greek customs. The former group favoured the 
comparatively mild sovereignty of the Ptolemies, while the latter 
believed the future of a politically ambitious Jewry lay with the 
Seleucids. It was a choice between the spiritual and the material, 
between separation from or identification with that political 
world of the Gentiles where might made right. As so frequently 
in earlier and later times of crisis, the nation suffered because 
its leaders chose the worldly path, in spite of the tradition in its 
Scriptures that the road to national exaltation lay only through 
the avenues of the spirit. 

When Antiochus IV Epiphanes ascended the throne of Syria 
in 175 B.c. those elements within Judaism which cherished 
political aspirations looked to him for leadership, and he mis- 
takenly supposed them to represent the majority of the nation. 
The process of secularization began with the appointment of a 
Hellenophile high priest who introduced Greek customs into 
Jerusalem and sought to crush all that was Jewish. Antiochus 
relentlessly persecuted the Hasidim—the Jews remaining loyal 
to their tradition,—legalized Greek idolatry, forbade the 
observance of Jewish religious rites, and climaxed his folly by 
plundering the Temple, desecrating the very Holy of Holies, 
and finally devoting the building to the Olympian Zeus. To 
this sacrilege the revolt of the Maccabees made answer. Three 
years to the day after its desecration by Antiochus, Judas Macca- 
baeus cleansed and rededicated the Temple, an achievement 
made easier by the death of Antiochus that same year, 164. 
The Jewish victory, however, was by no means won, and in the 
year 161 Judas made an alliance with Rome, repeating, for the 
sake of security against Syria, the mistake made by earlier Jewish 
leaders. Foreign entanglements inevitably proved the first step 
toward national disaster. In 142 Simon Maccabaeus secured 
independence from Syria and until 63 the Asmonaean dynasty 
controlled the destinies of Palestine, while personal ambition 
quenched the fiery nationalism which had defied Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and a pro-Greek spirit damped the religious ardour 
that had once driven the gods of Hellas from the confines of 
Judaism. The descendants of the Maccabees were attempting 
to serve two masters, Mosaism and Hellenism. 

The development of the tiny province of Judaea into the 
“Land of Israel”, a Jewish Palestine, was the work of three of 
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the Maccabees—John Hyrcanus, Judas Aristobulus, and Alexan- 


der Jannaeus. Their conquests were accompanied by the 
forcible conversion of the inhabitants to Judaism, and the 
extermination of those who resisted. Like the Hohenzollerns, 
it was the boast of each Maccabean king to have added to his 
territorial inheritance, until this expansion came to an end in 
the reign of Queen Shelom-Zion (Alexandra), from 76 to 69. 
A foreshadow of the final disaster was a quarrel between the two 
sons of Alexander Jannaeus, to which the Roman Pompey became 
a party. In 63 the triumvir took Jerusalem with great slaughter 
and proceeded to strip Judaea of all the Maccabean additions, 
leaving to Hyrcanus a mere remnant of territory and the high 
priestly office. For the next twenty-six years the nation was 
wasted in warfare instigated by the Maccabees, struggling 
desperately for their sovereignty, until out of this period of 
confusion arose Herod, son of Antipater the Edomite, both 
father and son creatures of Rome. In the final duel between 
Herod and Mattathias Antigonus, last of the Asmonaeans, the 
Jewish Edomite king had the aid of Rome, while the Jewish 
Maccabean king was supported by Parthia. In 37 B.c. Jerusalem 
was again taken by the Romans, its population, men, women and 
children, put to the sword in a merciless slaughter, and Herod 
was without a rival. To crown his victory, Herod in time 
destroyed every member of the Asmonaean family. Since the 
internecine struggle after the death of Queen Shelom-Zion had 
cost a hundred thousand Jewish lives, and those the finest of 
the nation, even the possibility of further revolt disappeared. 
However, embers of nationalistic and religious zeal still smoul- 
dered in the souls of individual fanatics, bitterly hostile toward 
Rome, but planless and leaderless. 

The reign of Herod marked one of the darkest periods of 
Jewish history. His popular appellation, “‘ The Edomite slave”, 
reflects the vassalage of his relation to Rome, while toward his 
Jewish subjects Herod exhibited that ferocious tyranny which 
made his name a byword. Although he rebuilt the Temple on 
a magnificent scale, his people, not without reason, attributed 
that gift to his flair for ostentatious architecture rather than to 
any zeal for Judaism. The Sanhedrin was shorn of its authority 
except in trifling religious matters, while the high priests were 
changed for the most frivolous reasons. Judaea was drained of 
its wealth that Herod might build great show-places among 
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the heathen. He depended on foreign mercenary troops, while 
his chief officials were Greeks. Consequently his subjects 
detested him not only for his cruelty but also for the Hellenistic 
tendencies which marked him a traitor to Jewish tradition. 

At the death of Herod in 4 B.c. the kingdom was divided 
among three sons—to Archelaus going Judaea, Idumea and 
Samaria, with the title of ethnarch; to Herod Antipas, Galilee 
and Perea ; while Philip was given the region east and north-east 
of Galilee. To the two younger was awarded the rank of tetrarch. 
At the very outset of Archelaus’ reign began the Great Rebellion 
initiated by a delegation of Jewish elders to Augustus, imploring 
him to put an end to the Herodian kingdom and rather govern 
Palestine through the Procurator of Syria. But not until ten 
tedious years had seen Archelaus follow in the blood-stained 
footsteps of his father, did another complaint to Augustus, made 
jointly by Jews and Samaritans, result in his exile to Gaul, and 
the incorporation of Palestine with Syria under a Roman 
procurator. 

But the type of government which the Jews had envisaged— 
an autonomous state under the headship of the high priest and 
only nominally subject to Syria—was not to be. Ere long 
Palestine was given its own Roman procurator, residing in 
Caesarea and coming to Jerusalem for the three great feasts, 
when the city was crowded with pilgrims and revolt was most 
likely to break out. The high priests were divested of any real 
power ; their very robes were in the care of the Roman officer 
commanding the Fort of Antonia, and were entrusted to the 
priests only for the Day of Atonement and the three great 
festivals. What a fitting symbol this humiliation was of the low 
state to which the national fortunes had sunk ! 

The political phenomena of Jewish national life necessarily 
affected the structure of the Jewish state. We shall now consider 
the latter as it appeared in the second half of the first century B.c. 
and the early years of the Christian era. Officially recognized by 
the Roman government as the head of the Jewish nation was the 
Patriarch, who through delegates still maintained control of 
the communities in the Diaspora. However, this authority was 
primarily in the realm of religion. The civil head of the Jews of 
the Parthian Empire (Babylonia, Mesopotamia, etc.) was the 
“ Rosh Galutha ”—chief of the exile. The primary tasks of the 
delegates included the collection of taxes for the support of the 
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patriarch, the publication of the calendar, and the delivery of 
the patriarchal circular letters, which, no doubt, preserved 
uniformity of custom between the Diaspora and Palestine. 
Judicial power was vested in the Sanhedrin. The name is a 
Hebrew-Aramaic modification of the Greek word “ synedrion ”, 
meaning “‘ a body of men assembled in council”. There were 
five Sanhedrist courts, consisting of three, five, seven, twenty- 
three, and seventy-one members respectively. The court of 
twenty-three judges had power to pass a death sentence, but 
appeal to the higher court was possible. The Supreme Court 
had jurisdiction in tribal affairs and cases involving false prophets 
and high priests. It had also the exclusive right to declare war. 
The Sanhedrin was recognized by the Romans as a court with 
authority to pass the death sentence, subject to confirmation by 
the Roman government, which alone could execute. The 
procedure of the Sanhedrin was prescribed in most exact detail. 
Witnesses appearing against a person on trial for his life answered 
seven questions : “ To what year did their charge refer? What 
month? Day of the month? Day of the week? Hour of 
the day? To what place? What was the nature of the 
offence?” If witnesses, who were separately examined and 
cross-examined, disagreed on any of these, their testimony was 
invalidated. A majority of two of the twenty-three judges was 
necessary for conviction, and a majority of one for acquittal. 
If a witness appeared in favour of the accused after trial, before 
the penalty was exacted, a retrial was granted. No sentenge 
could be executed on the day of the trial, on Friday afternoon, 
on the Sabbath, or on a feast day. One wonders whether the 
condemnation of Jesus recorded in Matthew xxvi. 66 and in 
Mark xiv. 54, as “ worthy of death ” was the verdict of an orderly 
trial of the Sanhedrin in accordance with these prescribed 
regulations, or a farcical trial. It would seem impossible to 
consider the procedure recorded in the New Testament as a 
legal trial, since in the case of Christ most of the rules were 
honoured in the breach rather than in the observance. Professor 
Klausner in his book, Fesus of Nazareth,’ regards the trial as 
only a preliminary one, but for this view there is no conclusive 
evidence. There is general agreement that the Sanhedrin lost 
much of its authority early in the Christian era. According to 
John xviii. 31 the Jews had no power even then to carry out 
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a death sentence. “ Pilate therefore said unto them, Take him 
yourselves, and judge him according to your law. The Jews 
said unto him, It is not lawful for us to put any man to death.” 
It is interesting to notice that the Gospels are not alone in 
presenting the high priests as men without principle. Josephus, 
himself of the high priestly family, also speaks of their violence 
and greed (Ant. xx. 9, 4). A street ballad quoted in the Talmud 
reflects the popular indignation against the high priests : 

Woe is me, for the house of Boethus: woe is me, for their club ! 

Woe is me, for the house of Annas: woe is me, for their whisperings ! 
Woe is me, for the house of Kathros (Kantheras): woe is me, for their pen! 
Woe is me, for the house of Ishmael (ben Phiabi): woe is me, for their fist !* 

To the judicial and administrative corruption was added the 
burden of economic oppression. During the time of Herod 
the unbearable taxes reduced the population to poverty and 
embittered it against the despotic._Roman Imperium. 

The survey of the political situation in the six centuries 
preceding the advent of Christianity reveals some of the darkest 
pages in the history of the Jewish nation. The civil and military 
authorities of Jewry were helpless in grappling with political 
situations, each one more perplexing than the last. While some 
held that the only hope of betterment lay in military force through 
rebellion, others realized that mere human effort was futile and 
placed their hope in divine intervention through the advent of 
the King-Messiah who would destroy the kingdom of iniquity 
and establish a government of righteousness. In a fitting time, 
when the nation was humbled beneath the Roman yoke, Jesus 
of Nazareth came forward with a plan of redemption diametrically 
opposed to any imitation of the methods of Gentile militarism. 


II 
Tue Reticious Backcrounp 


As an expression of gratitude that the Kingdom of Judah 
had escaped the Scythian invasion and moved by the warnings 
of the code but newly discovered in the Temple, Josiah com- 
menced in 621 a thorough restoration of the sanctuary and a 
purification of the religious life of the people along the lines 
dictated by this document—the Pentateuch. The acceptance 
of this code was of great significance, since it doubtless contributed 


* Pesahim 57a; T. Menahoth xiii. 21, quoted by Joseph Klausner, Fesus of Nazareth, p. 337. 
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toward the formation and recognition of an authoritative 
canon of Scripture, destined to become the basis of Israel’s 
social and spiritual life. Divine worship was held in both the 
temple and the synagogue, which likewise served as a meeting- 
place for religious discussion and instruction in the law. The 
origin of the synagogue is commonly ascribed to the period of 
the exile and to Ezra, who is thought to have developed and 
solidified this institution, but it appears from Psalm lxxiv. that 
the synagogue had already existed when the temple stood. 
Josephus and Philo, as well as some later Jewish scholars, believe 
that the origin of the synagogue may go back to Moses. Its 
government, as may be seen from the following, served as a 
pattern for the early church. 

1. The archisynagogos (Rosh ha-keneset), or chief, super- 
vised the worship, controlled the positions of the leader of praise 
and the steward and was responsible for order. 

2. The archontes, or elders, constituted the ecclesiastical 
authority in religious and civil matters with power to suspend 
Or excommunicate from the synagogue and to sentence to 
flogging (thirty-nine stripes was the maximum). 

3. The prefect, or ruler, was a civil official representing 
the government. 

4. The deacons cared for the poor. 

5. The hazzan, a paid official, was the leader in prayer and 
reading of the law. He also had charge of the property, par- 
ticularly the rolls of the Scriptures. _ 

6. The steward, also a paid official, supervised the interior 
management. 

During the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus (283-246 B.c.) — 
the Pentateuch, and, a century or two later, the remaining 
Hebrew Scriptures were translated into Greek, forming what is 
known as the Septuagint. Since the greater number of Jews 
living in Egypt no longer read or understood Hebrew, such a 
translation supplied an imperative need. In common with 
other oriental races the Jews were profoundly influenced by the 
Hellenistic civilization which swept over the Near East after 
the conquest of Alexander. However, this amalgam of Greek 
culture, modified by the spirit of the Orient, contributed no 
spiritual uplift to the Jews within its influence, but rather 
alienated them from the religion of the Old Testament. Further- 
more, as is abundantly evidenced in secular literature, the 
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Hellenistic culture provided no antitoxin for moral degeneration. 
Even to Aristotle, not moral action but rather ecstatic contem- 
plation of the Absolute represented the supreme state of man. 
But according to the divine revelation of both the Old and New 
Testaments genuine religion expresses itself not in mysticism 
but in the harmony of man’s will with God’s will in practical 
everyday life. We know little of Hellenistic Judaism, except 
that for a century or two it flourished, to be defeated by the 
traditional Judaism of the schools of Palestine and Babylonia. 
In its heyday Hellenism was a contributing factor in the decline 
of the spiritual power of the temple. So low did the spiritual 
quality of the priesthood sink that the office of the high priest 
was bought and sold. The high priest Jason actually sent 
contributions for sacrifices to Hercules, while the political power 
of the priests was even greater than in the days of David—they 
were the virtual rulers of the people. 


Wilhelm Bousset thus characterizes the sacerdotal class: 


The piety among the leading classes gradually took on a thoroughly external 
character. The cult controlled by this priesthood assumed an artificial character. 
It was something devised with exaggerated refinement and had little of originality 
and substance developed spontaneously from the national life of the people. It is 
dominated by scholarly investigation and bears the impress of a barren formalism. 
Even small details are executed with great solemnity, as though they were affairs 
of state. We may assume that this formalism must have entirely choked the custom- 
ary piety of the Jewish priests or reduced it to a very low level. What appears on 
the surface is a thoroughly sterile piety. It is not surprising that at the end of this 
epoch (pre-Maccabean time) it was exactly into the ruling sacerdotal aristocracy 
that a thorough-going secularization and moral degradation entered, and that 
exactly here was the centre of all radical hellenizing activities. One is forced to 
notice the parallel of the catholic clergy of the Renaissance.* 


The Maccabean revolt (166 B.c.) marked the ascendency of 
a separate class, the scribes, to greater spiritual power. With 
the spiritual decadence of the priesthood the rising power of 
the scribes saved Judaism from complete disintegration. The 
Patriarch Judah (first century a.p.) succeeded in consolidating 
Judaism by his Mishnah, a code of rabbinical laws comprising 
sixty-three tractates and serving as a textbook for the study of 
the Oral Law, also ascribed to Moses. The purpose of it was 
to enable the pious Jew to keep the Written or Biblical Law. 
The assertion of some scholars that the Mishnah inevitably 
created formalism and killed the spirit is too severe a criticism. 


1 Die Religion des Fudentums im spactbellenistischen Zestalter, pp. 100-1. 
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Assuredly the spirit was far from being dead in a people who 
were willing to die for the Law and the Holy One of Israel. 
Shortly after the crucifixion (a.p. 39-40), when Caius Caligula 
wanted to place an image in the Temple, the Jews in great 
masses went.to the plain of Acre and there prostrated themselves 
before Legatus Petronius and his army, beseeching him rather 
to kill them all off than to desecrate the Temple. Forsaking 
their fields in the seed-time and thus incurring the horrors of 
famine, they even followed him to Tiberias, remaining there for 
forty or fifty daysin the open. Declaring to Petronius, “ Better 
for us to die than to transgress our Law,” they threw themselves 
to the ground and bared their necks, ready to give their lives. 
The great achievement of traditional Judaism consisted in 
successfully establishing uniformity of custom and observance. 
In the period between the last prophets and the end of the age 
of the Tannaim (beginning of the third century a.p.) Judaism 
made great progress in adding to its wealth of teaching the 
prophetic doctrine of repentance. As sin and retribution are 
individual, individual repentance as taught by Ezekiel was 
emphasized. The prophetic element in the Law also received 
fresh emphasis. This is readily understood since the prophetic 
warnings of judgment to come had been realized when the nation 
lost its independence and its people were scattered. 
Two trends were distinguishable in Jewish religious life: 
(1) that of the conservative, non-political Pharisees, who upheld 
the traditions of Judaism ; (2) that of the aristocratic politically- 
minded Sadducees, to whom the leading priestly families belonged. 
The word “ Pharisee ” is derived from the Hebrew “ par- 
ush ”, meaning “separatist”. Neither the etymology of the 
word nor tradition throws light on the nature of the separation. 
According to Professor Louis Ginsburg the word is used in 
Tannaite and Amoraic literature as an antonym to “ Am-ha- 
Arez ”, meaning one who is ignorant and remiss in observing 
religious laws and customs. The Pharisees trod in the footsteps 
of the scribes with a philosophy of life based on a strict observance 
of Old Testament doctrine as interpreted by rabbinic tradition. 
They were extremely nationalistic, contending that God’s only 
concern was the glorification of Judaism, to be consummated 
in the advent of the Messiah, who would bring the entire world 
to their faith. They also believed in the existence of spirits, 
angels, Satan, and resurrection. Comparatively little is known 
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of the origin of this party which was in existence in the latter 
half of the second century sB.c. but saw its most active days 
during the first century a.p. According to Plutarch, Tacitus, 
Senneca, Cassius, Josephus, as well as the New Testament, the 
Pharisees carried on a highly organized and extensive missionary 
work, which had disappeared by the end of the first century a.p. 
Since the idea of conversion of the Gentiles had always been 
inherent in the Messianic doctrine, the Pharisees developed 
a definite ritual for their entry into the Jewish fold. This 
_ included three steps : 


1. Circumcision, which admitted the convert into the 
family of Abraham in the national and covenantal sense ; 

2. Baptism as a sign of washing away of Gentile unclean- 
ness ; 

3. The offering of a sacrifice, symbolizing the confession of 
personal sin and acceptance of the Levitical code. 


The Pharisees considered themselves set apart for the study 
of the Law, which they interpreted traditionally in its minutiae. 
As a result of this intensive study, the Babylonian and Palestinian 
Talmuds and many other commentaries to the Scriptures came 
into existence. An example of this exaggerated devotion of the 
Law is the Talmudic record of a dispute whether an egg laid by 
a hen on the Sabbath should be eaten. Although there is 
comparatively little in the Old Testament on the keeping of the 
Sabbath and the nice distinctions between the clean and the 
unclean, rabbinical literature boasts a veritable labyrinth of 
detail on the subject. In fairness it must be admitted that 
there are mitigating circumstances for these seeming trivialities : 
(1) the danger to Judaism from the heathen idolatry surrounding 
the nation ; (2) the possibility that Jews in contact with heathen- 
ism might not be able to observe the Levitical purification laws. 
So obnoxious to the Jews was the paganism around them that 
they were determined to throw about the Law an impregnable 
defence against infiltration of foreign elements. Jews were 
forbidden to enter into business transactions or in any way to 
associate with Gentiles three days before the heathen festivals, 
and, according to Rabbi Ishmael, also three days after. Forbid- 
den also were lending, borrowing, receiving, and paying where 
Gentiles were concerned. On heathen festival days no Jew was 
so much as to show himself on the street. 
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There were two schools of Pharisaic thought, following the 
cleavage between the disciples of Shammai and those of Hillel. 
The former were strict and extreme in their demands, while the 
latter were more tolerant and broadminded, as is evident from 
the pronouncement of Gamaliel, the son or grandson of Hillel, 
recorded in Acts v. 35-39, the last two verses of which read : 


And now I say unto you, Refrain from these men, and let them alone ; for 
if this counsel or this work be of men, it will be overthrown : 

But if it is of God, ye will not be able to overthrow them ; lest haply ye be 
found even to be fighting against God. 


But here the question arises about the persecution of the 
Christians by Paul, Gamaliel’s pupil. Lacking conclusive evidence 
that Paul was a Hillelite, we may assume that on the issue of the 
correct attitude to Jewish Christians there was, perhaps, no 
uniformity of opinion even in the liberal school. The Talmud 
often mentions seven classes of Pharisees, of which but two are 
' approved: those whose motives lie in the love of God, and those 

who act out of fear of God. Of the remaining five classes, both 
the sincerity and motives are doubted.* Against such the scorn 
of Jesus was directed (Matt. vi. 16; xii. 34). 

When Christ charged the Pharisees with hypocrisy He 
intended to indict them not for conscious purposeful deceit, 
_ but rather for inconsistency between their profession of piety 
and their practice, arising from both superficial moral standards 
and erroneous moral values. But among the Pharisees were 
also numbered some lofty characters, such as Hillel, Gamaliel, 
Jochanan ben Zakkai, and Gamaliel the second. A number of 
them were believers (Acts xv. 5), and one Pharisee, Simon, even 
invited Jesus for a meal (Luke vii. 36), while the illustrious 
Gamaliel went so far as to defend the apostles against the priests 
(Acts v. 38). 

In the time of Hyrcanus and Alexandra (first century B.c.) 
there was evident a division of thought on the Messianic hope. 
The followers of the Maccabees, who wished the Jewish nation 
to become a political power and to play a secular role on the 
stage of Gentile history, were not averse to the idea that the 
Maccabean age was ushering in the Messianic Kingdom, and they 
dreamed of a Messiah possessed of earthly power. Contrary to 
Old Testament prophecy, the tribe of Levi, to which the priests 


* cf. Kohler, The Origin of the Synagogue, p. 112. 
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and Maccabees belonged, began to outshine in glory the tribe 
of Judah, in which the Messianic expectations were centred, 
and there was no thought of a Messiah of the house of David. 
But the pious in the land, the Pharisees, who preferred to have 
Israel, as a spiritual nation, follow a solitary path from the 
struggling heathen nations round about them, were disillusioned 
with the Maccabees and their grandiose scheme and even 
considered them usurpers of the throne. Since Jerusalem had 
been conquered by the Romans and little could be expected 
from the Asmonaeans, who were strongly influenced by the 
Sadducees, the Pharisees as is evident from the Psalms of Solomon 
(c. 45 B.c.), turned their thoughts to the numerous Old Testament 
predictions of a Messiah who would be the son of David. With 
this hope of a Messiah were associated the following expectations :* 


1. Elijah will lead the people to repentance ; 

z. The Messiah will crush the forces of wickedness and 
idolatry, purging the Temple and the Holy Land ; 

3. His purpose will be to redeem Israel from her foreign 
yoke and to convert the Gentile nations to a eats 
of the true God. 


Who were the Sadducees ? Although they accepted the 
canonicity of the prophets, they, in common with most other 
Jews, stressed the Pentateuch to the point of minimizing the 
prophets. At first not averse to traditional teaching, the Saddu- 
cees later rejected the Oral Law as elaborated and interpreted 
by the Pharisees.* The Sadducees had no following among 
the working classes. While the Pharisees cherished the hope of 
a Messianic Kingdom, or at least a life of bliss after death, the 
Sadducees envisaged no such attractive future. Since to them 
the current order of things was acceptable, they felt no need for 
a Messiah. In self-righteousness they exceeded the Pharisees, 
who prided themselves on doing the will of God, while the 
Sadducees believed they could act rightly on their own accord. 
They disappeared from the scene of Jewish history as a party 
with the fall of Jerusalem in a.p. 70. 

A review of the religious condition of the Jews at the time 
of Christ reveals that the life of the Temple had sunk to an 
impotent formalism. The incumbent of the high priestly office 


t cf. San. gtb; Ber. 34b. 
* cf. Josephus, Ant. xiii. 10, 6, §297 ff. 
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was scarcely a shadow of the Aaronic type. The spirit of 
Moses and the prophets found no voice among the hierarchy. 
At this time Jesus of Nazareth came not only to revitalize the 
prophetic message by His teaching but to fulfil it by His death 
and resurrection, thus proving Himself to be the Messiah. 

A scholarly rabbi is said to have remarked to a group of 
Christians: “ Your Lord did not take the holy of rabbinical 
literature but the Holy of Holies.” One cannot fail to recognize, 
especially in the first three Gospels, the air of the Old Testament. 
The ministry of Jesus was Jewish. He lived as a Jew and spoke 
as a Jew to Jews, indicating on more than one occasion that His 
message was primarily for Jews rather than for Gentiles, and 
furthermore, that He did not come “to destroy the law and 
the prophets”. Consequently, Jesus cannot be considered 
the founder of a new religion, as is often erroneously held. 
On the contrary, He confirmed the Law and the Prophets. His 
message is centred in the God of Moses and the prophets. 
Christianity is not an offshoot of the Mosaic religion, and neither 
is it a borrower from this religion. Rather is it the full blossoming 
of the flower potentially stored up in its seed—the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

In conclusion it may be said that the political and religious 
condition of the Jews created the need for the coming of Christ. 
“When the fulness of the time came, God sent forth his Son, 
born of a woman, born under the Law ” (Gal. iv. 4). 


Freperick ALFrep ASTON. 
New York. 


PREDESTINATION IN HISTORY’ 


In. attempting to survey the place and influence of our solemn 
theme in history it is necessary to define, as far as that is possible, 
what predestination means, what it comprises, its source and 
issues ; in a word its significance. 

In history, predestination occupies a large place, both in its 
purely theological and in its strictly philosophical connotation. 
Theologically the term is used to express the idea of God’s 
voluntary and unchangeable decision from all eternity in regard 
to all that comes to pass, including the destinies of men in ever- 
lasting happiness or misery, and the election of individuals to grace 
and glory. Philosophically, this self-revelation of God is viewed 
as taking place not only in redemption but also in creation and 
providence. Accordingly the notion of it is formed from experi- 
ence, and must therefore justify its claim to rational validity. 
While the one moves in the sphere of religious intuition, and the 
other in that of speculative impulse, the former holding by the 
facts of revelations and the latter by inferences deducible from the 
facts of experience, the idea of predestination is fundamental to 
both. 

Predestination comprises foreknowledge, which is indeed a 
necessity of God’s omniscience and prevenience which also is a 
necessity of His omnipotence. Foreknowledge is involved in 
the immutability of His knowledge; for in the mirror of His 
will all future events are visible to Him, who was thus never 
ignorant of what He was to do and what the consequences of His 
doings would be. Further, predestination is not merely the 
resolve of God to manifest Himself in self-revealing activity ; 
it is also an activity which is creative of creaturely destinies accord- 
ing to His eternal purpose. Both these activities exclude all 
naturalistic conceptions of God’s relation to the world that deny 
the present reality and unity of God’s works, and their sure 
issue in the consummation of an eternal plan. 

Predestination has its source in the scriptural representation 
of the Divine perfections and Sovereignty. For God’s self- 
revealing and self-communicating activities involving His divine 
will and divine efficiency operate through His attributes of power, 


* An Address delivered at a Congress of Calvinists held at Geneva, June 15th-18th, 1936. 
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knowledge, wisdom, justice and love. But while God is absolutely 
supreme and exercises Sovereign Dominion over all His creatures 
by the necessity of the perfection of His being there can be no 
disharmony in His nature or conflict in His attributes. This 
fact precludes any possibility of caprice or arbitrariness in His 
decrees or pre-determination of the everlasting destiny of His 
creatures or in their execution. | 

In the Divine method in accomplishing His design, God 
works by means towards an end which shall ultimately reveal 
the principle and motive of the origin and process of His plan. 
In considering both the Divine design and its issues, the avoid- 
ance of intricate speculations is imposed upon us, as a matter 
of obligation, by just views of the sacredness and incomprehensi- 
bility of our subject. For it is a plain teaching of Scripture 
that God and man, in some way, concur or combine in forming 
man’s character, in producing man’s actions and in determining 
man’s fate. Revelation makes it equally clear that the explana- 
tion of the way and manner in which God and men thus combine 
and concur in producing these results involves mysteries which 
never have been fully solved and which we are warranted in 
supposing cannot be solved by man with the limits imposed on 
his capacities by the conditions of his terrestrial life. 

Nevertheless, the inscrutability of our profound theme in its 
irresistible operations and consequences should not be made a 
retreat for allegations of divine injustice, or a cover for presump- 
tion and lassitude in discharge of human responsibility, or as 
encouraging a fatalism against which both Calvin and Knox 
vigorously protested in their time. Even while the limitation 
of our capacities makes it as impossible for us to explore this 
mystery any more than the fathomless ocean, yet it has beén the 
privilege of God’s people in all ages to taste and test the quality 
of the whole in its outward fringe in human experience as the 
ocean can be tasted on the beach. To them the doctrine is not 
an abstract problem, but one which is related as a part of the 
doctrine of salvation, both to the goodness of God and the sin 
of His creatures. ‘This leaves upon them the moral impressions 
that God’s mercy is wholly unmerited by them. Consequently 
a solution for the problems associated with aspects of our theme 
cannot be found in the proud posture of a man-ward approach 
to them, but by reverently relating them to the real Personality 
of God and by walking humbly with Him. Solvitur ambulando 
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cum Deo. History furnishes abundant proof of the correctness 
of this assertion. For Predestination occupies a large place in 
the history of the Christian Church. It attracted some of the 
finest intellects of the ages, and the quest for its secrets ignited 
and fanned raging controversies. It, begat awe and instilled 
unflinching courage. It was the dynamic of racial expansions 
in the conquest of intractable nature to the service of man. It 
inculcated severe discipline and fostered high ideals. Its inherent 
justice formed the basis of spacious civil liberty within the wide 
ambit of Divine sovereign rule. The apprehension of its un- 
merited mercies generated a purposive obedience to the revealed 
will of God and erected barriers against all presumptuous sin. 
Let us now take a cursory glance at the well-defined periods in the 
epochs of the unfolding of our subject. 


= 

In the ancient world the gropings of the human mind for 
a solution of the enigma of life through speculative thinking 
adumbrate aspects of our revealed doctrine. Sophocles repre- 
sented life as a “shuttle of adamant”, the Stoics had their 
doctrine of necessity and the deity Fortuna embodied the faith 
of the Romans. The elaborate mythology of the Teutonic 
races culminates in the idea of destiny as the invincible necessity 
of an arbitrary and relentless elemental will. Vestiges of this 
belief lingered long among these northern races even to the north 
of Scotland. The huge exactions in human life claimed by the 
pitiless storms was to these peoples a constant reminder of this 
inevitability. It may not be without relevant significance that 
to many of these people the austerer aspects of our revealed 
doctrine were never as repellent as they have been to dwellers 
in the sunny and temperate plains or to those living in the ease 
and comfort of city environment. In all the ethnic religions 
there is a more or less clear reflection of necessity. 

When we come to the sure ground of the Divine oracles, to 
Law, Prophecy and Gospel, we find everything in creation, 
general history and redemption related to the Divine Sovereignty. 
We see a gradual unfolding of a comprehensive dependence of all 
created things on the Divine supremacy. Similarly man’s 
freedom and responsibility, in subordination to God’s Sovereignty, 
are never allowed to vanish in excuse of a pessimistic fatalism. 
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Il 


From the beginning of the Christian era till about a.p. 350 
our subject received attention from the Greek Apologists and 
early Fathers in their conflict with Gnosticism and the fatalism 
of Apocalyptic Jewish Literature. These did not present the 
subject in a formulated system. The doctrine of God supreme 
as Creator through the Logos, and the activities of the Logos, 
as mediator of the supreme God are particularly emphasized. 
In their process of reasoning out the Divine design in cosmic 
history, the reason and conscience of man were there exalted 
and efficacious norms for an ethnical and personal solution of the 
problems against the metaphysical and necessitarian solutions 
which they combated. Human freedom and responsibility in 
relation to the supreme God through the mediation of the 
Logos was their answer to the challenge of fatalism. While the 
Greek Fathers insisted on man’s freedom and God’s grace they 
left the relationship between the two unrelated and undefined. 


Ill 


From a.p. 350 to 600 we have the profound and abiding 
influence of Augustine asserting itself. He approached our 
subject in a fuller manner than any of, his predecessors in the 
great line of Christian fathers vigorously advocating the necessity 
of Divine Grace, The absolute sovereignty of God is brought 
by Augustine into clear scriptural relief with the consequence 
of holiness in man as the result of God’s prior thought and Act 
in man’s behalf; and that the unregenerate must bear the con- 
sequences of their sins. The Pelagian insistence on a self-deter- 
mination that left no room for original sin he combated with 
the denial of capricious choice and the assertion that freedom 
is really growth in the God-given power to do right, and that 
true self-determination is impossible in the unregenerate whose 
will is never free, and is possible only in the regenerate graciously 
rescued from the chains of sin. In drawing a distinction between 
prescience and predestination he analyses the latter helpfully 
for a better understanding of what it means. The principle 
underlying the unfolding of predestination in history, where 
nothing is outside its range, is the organic character of the Divine 
purpose operating continuously in all things under Divine 
Sovereignty. According to this profound conception redemption 
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decreed with God’s predeterminate counsels is wholly and solely 
contingent upon Divine grace and never in any sense upon the 
works of man. According to Augustine’s principles man is free 
under grace but God is absolute master of all determinations of 
the Will and these find a reconciliation in the exercise of Divine 
Sovereignty. During the middle ages Augustinianism in the main 
maintained its cogency as a generator of new ideas and creative 
impulses in the religious, political and social spheres. certain 
details such as the Augustinian view of the reprobation of the 
unregenerate the position was attacked from the scriptural and 
metaphysical standpoints ; and Erigena in particular anticipated 
and met the subsequent criticism of Augustinianism as fostering 
the idea of God being the author of evil. Nevertheless, while 
it is difficult to assent to Loofs’s sweeping dictum that “ the 
history of Catholicism is the history of the progressive elimina- 
tion of Augustinianism ”, in speculative thought and practice, 
the Church officially Augustinian was inconsistently Semi- 
Pelagian or Pelagian. The Tridentine formule give evidence 
of this inconsistency by stereotyping, for example, the Thomist 
conception of man’s ability to do good before apprehending the 
mercies of God in Jesus Christ. 


IV 


When we come to the Reformation we find an awakening of 
the moral conscience, a revolution by spiritual forces with spiritual 
issues which made religion and not speculation the absorbing 
interest of awakened people. A synthesis of faith and culture, 
such as the Schoolmen aspired to, made no appeal to a people who 
according to Knox’s Scots Confession experienced the joy of 
salvation that wholly appertained to God and owed nothing to 
the grace of natural virtues emphasized by Aquinas and incor- 
porated in the Roman instruments of grace. Luther accepted 
the Augustinian viewpoint on predestination which however 
was modified with far-reaching consequences by Melanchthon’s 
synergistic conception of the co-operation of Divine Grace and 
human freedom. Calvin was a logical Augustinian and a system- 
atic theologian who made predestination a basic principle in his 
theological construction. This principle was not a philosophical 
idea with him but a practical and spiritual aid to evangelical 
piety expressed in his doctrine of election which furnished 
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believers with a ground for the assurance of that salvation to which 
their experienced joy was a positive witness. The emergence of 
the Federal theology, the conflict with Arminianism and Amyrald- 
ism had their own reactions, but Calvinism triumphed still holding 
to the central idea of the independence and immutability of the 
decrees of God and of pre-ordination and foreknowledge as 
inseparable. This is the deposit of the great Reformed creeds 
enunciated with varying intensity, but always from the viewpoint 
of God’s relation to the problem and guarding against any 
tendency to such a low view of the efficacy of the Divine opera- 

tions as would in the last analysis narrow the scope of Divine © 
salvation to dependence on the human response to God’s over- 
tures of mercy. In the Westminster Confession, perhaps, the 
last of the great Reformed creeds, the systematized Calvinistic 
thought, as it percolated through the preceding creeds with 
refining influences, is seen in the replacement of reprobation 
by preterition without impinging on the Divine prerogatives, 
the affirmation of human freedom without abatement of God’s 
absolute supremacy ; and the liberty or contingency of second 
causes is affirmed as wholly compatible with Divine Sovereignty. 

These were the principles that operated in the formative 
period of post-Reformation civilization alike in the temporal 
and spiritual spheres. These states were created by simple 
obedience to the divine will and by them Kins were constrained 
to rule and princes to decree justice. They vanquished the 
claims of human absolutism in government and taught the ethical 
function of civil power. In the economic sphere the sense of 
stewardship as a divinely ordered responsibility made exploita- 
tion an unjustifiable anomaly and the acquisition of wealth as an 
end a contradiction of universal Divine Sovereignty. In the 
subsequent tension between the attractive powers of accumulated 
wealth and the Divine ownership of all things the former prevailed. 
The reason for this is found not in anything inherent or justly 
applicable in the predestination idea but in a widespread defection 
from this idea caused by the claims of a rationalistic enlighten- 
ment. 

In the most formidable conflict that was ever waged round 
our sublime theme the humble faith and superb intellect of 
Jonathan Edwards vanquished the combined critical and cultured 
forces of New England incipient Unitarianism. The genius 


of Edwards did not disdain the Scriptural anthropological method 
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of free use of sanctified reason. His achievement may be 
summarized as consisting of a reconciliation, as far as that is 
humanly possible, of the Divine decrees in terms of the universality 
of the law of causality and free will which is free to act, but 
which in the power to will is controlled by causes outside of 
itself which it ultimately obeys. The Divine motive of pre- 
destination rested in the Divine glory. Consequently God’s 
self-communication is a display of the freedom of this glory and in 
controlling man’s power to will it is creative of the religious 
affections of believers who show in their loving obedience to God’s 
will the reality of predestinating grace. It is sometimes alleged 
that Edwards paved the way for modern theology with its 
tendency to separate the Fatherhood and Sovereignty of God, 
by emphasis on God’s moral personality and by making “ love 
of being” the controlling principle of God’s activities. But 
Edwards carefully safeguarded the harmony and unity of the 
Divine attributes in the self-manifestation of God by making 
Fatherhood and Sovereignty inseparable with mercy and justice 
kissing mutually in all Divine transactions and grace resting 
ultimately in God’s glory. On the other hand modern Theology 
is committed to an exaltation of mercy at the expense of justice 
inevitable in the disjunction of Fatherhood and Sovereignty under 
the influence of a philosophical emphasis on Divine immanence 
and changed -piritual values effected by a narrowing of the testi- 
mony of Revelation in response to the claims of critical 
scholarship and the anthropology of natural science. 


V 


This Edwardian interpretation of our theme dominated the 
thought and life of the American Churches till nearly the middle 
of last century. The great undenominational revival under 
Whitefield which had our subject at its heart, not only rescued 
English Nonconformity from extinction, but vitalized and 
expanded it so as to become and continue a vigorous and 
influential force in the religious, intellectual and political life of 
England as long as it continued loyal to its Calvinistic tradition. 
In the Church of England it directly and indirectly quickened 
sanctified scholarship and personal piety so widely and deeply 
as to make the era of its ascendency a period of outstanding 
beauty and impressive effectiveness in the history of that great 
Church. The diasporas of the Reformed people of Europe 
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to foreign lands reared their own religious and civic lives on this 
doctrine as enshrined in their creeds and applied in the places of 
their nativity. | 

We are now, however, candidly informed by liberal theolo- 
gians that our subject has so much faded from view as to be 
even ignored as a controlling principle in the scientific theology 
of the modern Church. This is attributed by them to an alleged 
discovery of the Fatherhood of God, interpreted with the help 
of psychology, the philosophy of immanence and a multiform 
social theory. 2 

But the Fatherhood of God was not hidden from Reformed 
vision for its content is affirmed not merely by implication but 
explicitly in their interpretation of Divine will motived by love. 
Moreover both in their thought and experience of God 
Sovereignty and Fatherhood were to them inseparable and 
perfectly harmonious in their activity. ‘The Gospel is a revelation 
of the righteousness and power of God the Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is love; and the Reformers recognizing these 
attributes in the expression of God in the Gospel safeguarded their 
conception of Sovereignty from an arbitrariness that might 
issue in tyranny and Fatherhood from an indulgence that might 
result in anarchy. Concomitant with a latitudinarianism in 
religious thought which the new scholarship fostered, there has 
been, as always appears in history, a frustration of the Christian 
hope and a decline in self-restraint in every department of human 
activity with challenging consequences to the Church of Christ. 

Here we meet as a Congress of Members of different 
Churches, with our theme as the venerated heritage of all but 
the exclusive possession of none, to exchange our respective 
nuances of thought, not as heroic divisors but as humble co- 
operating members of a fellowship which our subject raises 
above the boundaries of our people and binds together in a 
common guilt through sin, and a common salvation through 
Sovereign grace, and to a solemn obligation to engage in a holy 
warfare for the souls and bodies of men. As inheritors of the 
achievements of our subject under God in the past, can we offer 
a stimulant to the debility of the Christian witness and an 
uplifting solace to the world of our time to which the glut of 
sordid worldliness from the removal of restraint and the release 
of all the powers of temptation has become wan, insipid and 
comfortless ? 
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Predestination is of high birth and has descended to us 
through a royal lineage. The supremacy of its privileged birth- 
right sets boundaries to the ambitious encroachments of human 
presumption. It is ours however, not as an isolated royal diadem 
to breed admiration or revolt in a detached gazer but as an 
instrument of God to be used among us and by us for the glory 
of God. 

Christ’s humiliation consisted in his assuming not only a 
reasonable soul but also a true body acting through the perfect 
freedom and harmony of all its members functioning in their 
appointed spheres. Similarly the Scriptures exhibit the gracious 
condescension of the Holy Spirit. The divinity of our subject 
also abides among men demanding our constant, energetic and 
vivid recognition of the fact. ‘The body of its humiliation should 
be worthy of this divinity as the humanity of Christ and the 
Scriptures are worthy of theirs. National aspirations however 
varied in their expression should reflect the grace and beauty of 
this divinity. The conditions of life should not contradict it. 
Governments, economies, industrial enterprises and all human 
activities should vibrate in harmony with the Divine freedom 
and glory. This is God’s work. It is also one in which the people 
of God, in virtue of being what they are, must display the 
activities of a living faith as participants and not as benumbed 
observers of an awesome phenomenon with the obligation of 
activity held in suspense. Who is sufficient for these things ! 
Well may we exclaim with the Prophet : 

O Lord, I have heard thy speech, and was afraid : O Lord, revive thy work 


in the midst of the years, in the midst of the years make known ; in wrath remember 
mercy.—Hab. iii. 2. 


D. Mactean. 


Edinburgh. 


MODERN DISPENSATIONALISM AND THE 
LAW OF GOD 


In a recent article in the QuarTeRLy* it was pointed out that 
the greatest peril in modern Dispensationalism is that it is, or 
at least tends to be, destructive of the unity and therefore of the 
harmony of Scripture. The dividing of Scripture into dispensa- 
tions in each of which “ man is tested in respect of obedience 
to some specific revelation of the will of God *%? leads to the sharp 
contrasting of one dispensation with another and to the excluding 
from one of the distinctive characteristics of another with the 
result that the Bible ceases to be a self-consistent whole. Closely 
related to this fundamental error and partly responsible for it, 
partly the result of it, is a serious misunderstanding of the true 
nature and purpose of the Law of God. It is the design of the 
present article to show that the antithesis drawn between law and 
grace which finds startling illustration in the dispensational 
treatment of the Lord’s Prayer originates, so far at least as the 
Scofield Bible is concerned, in the attempt which is made at 
Gen. xii. 1 to set the Dispensation of Promise as being “ wholly 
gracious and unconditional”, sharply in contrast with the 
Dispensation of Law which follows it. 


I 


The writer well remembers the shock which he received 
when, through Mauro’s The Gospel of the Kingdom,’ his attention 
was first directed to the footnote in the Scofigld Bible which in 
describing the fourth dispensation, states that “‘ The Dispensa- 
tion of Promise ended when Israel rashly accepted the law” 
(Exodus xix. 8). He could hardly believe that such a statement 
actually appeared in this widely used reference Bible. The 
statement is so shocking that the attempt has been made, perhaps 
frequently, to excuse or explain it by saying that~ “ rashly ” 
simply means that, in sinful self-reliance, the Israelites said, “ All 
that the Lord hath spoken we will do,” when what 7 should 
by the writer inthe of January 15 I — 


2 Scofield Reference Bible, p. 5, note 


3 p. 35- 
4 p. 20, note I. 
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have said was this, “ With the Lord’s help, all that the Lord 
hath spoken we will do.” But that this is not Dr. Scofield’s 
meaning, he has made abundantly clear elsewhere. In Rightly 
Dividing the Word of Truth he tells us expressly, “‘ In the Wilder- 
ness of Sinai He proposed to them: the Covenant of Law. 
Instead of humbly pleading for a continued relation of grace, 
they presumptuously answered : ‘ All that the Lord hath spoken 
we will do.’ This explanation makes the matter even worse. 
They not merely acted “ rashly ”, they acted “ presumptuously ”’, 
and with tragic consequences to themselves and their descendants. 
For when they “ rashly accepted the Law” they forfeited the 
favourable status, which they had enjoyed under a covenant 
that was “wholly gracious and unconditional”. In a word, 
“at Sinai they exchanged grace for law”. 

Let us turn to Exodus xix. 8 which according to the Scofield 
Bible records this rash act of the Israelites. It reads as follows : 


“ And all the le answered together, and said, All that the Lord hath 
spoken we will do. And retarned tha people wneo the Lend.” 


This was an act of rashness! Now let us turn to the preceding 
verses and see the immediate occasion for it. Israel had come 
out of Egypt, had crossed the Red Sea, had come to Sinai. Then 


we read: 


“3. And Moses went up unto God, and the Lord called unto him out of 
the mountain, saying, Thus shalt thou say to the house of Jacob, and tell the 
children of Israel ; 

4. Ye have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and bow I bare you on eagles’ 
wings, and brought you unto myself. 

. Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, 
then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above all people: for all the earth is 
mine : 


6. And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an holy nation. These 
are the words which thou shalt speak unto the children of Israel. 

7. And Moses came and called for the elders of the people, and laid before 
their faces all these words which the Lord commanded him.” 


It was in response to this gracious and glorious invitation, that 
Israel said: “All that the Lord hath spoken we will do.” 
And in so doing, we are told, “ they rashly accepted the law” ! 
The notes in the margin of the Scofield Bible on this passage 
should be carefully studied. They are as follows : 


“It is exceedingly important to observe: (1) that Jehovah reminded the 
people that hitherto they had been the objects of His free grace ; (2) that the law 


p. 22. 
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js not proposed as a means of life, but as a means by which Israel might become 

“a peculiar treasure ’ and a ‘ kingdom of priests’ ; (3) that the law was not imposed 
until it had been proposed and voluntarily accepted. The principle is stated in 
Gal. v. 1-4.7 

“ Cf. 1 Peter ii.g ; Rev. i.6; v.10. What} under law, was condition, is under 

grace, freely given to every believer. The ‘ if’ of verse 5 is "he essence of law as a 
method of divine dealing, and the fundamental reason why ‘ the law made nothing 
perfect’ (Rom. viii. 3; Heb. vii. 18, 19). The Abrahamic (Gen. xv. 18, note) 
and New (Heb. viii. 8-12, mote) covenants minister salvation and assurance because 
they impose but one condition, faith.”* 


The attitude to the Sinaitic Covenant and the interpretation 
of it which is expressed in these footnotes is so contrary to the 
plain teachings of Scripture that a somewhat detailed discussion 
of the positions taken and the proof-texts cited must be entered 
upon. 

As to the first of the footnotes something must be said 
regarding each of its three observations : 

“(1) That Jehovah reminded the people that hitherto 
they had been the objects of His free grace.” All that immediately 
precedes verse § is the brief injunction to Moses to say to the 
people, ‘‘ Ye have seen what I did unto the Egyptians and how 
I bare you on eagles’ wings and brought you unto myself.” 
The statement is indeed a striking one. The deliverance from 
the bondage of Egypt was truly an act of free and sovereign 
grace. It was so wonderful a demonstration of divine omnipot- 
ence that their journey might indeed be likened to the flight 
of an eagle. But this does not mean, as would seem to be 
implied, that up to this point there had been no demand made 
upon them for obedience, that they were borne aloft to Sinai 
“on flowery beds of ease ”, without any exertion of body or 
exercise of will on their part. The preceding narrative makes 
it plain that the journey from Egypt to Sinai was a long and 
wearisome pilgrimage, through the sea and over the desert sands, 
an experience which tested them in the school of faith and of 
obedience and which was attended by hardships at which they 
more than once rebelled. It was because they believed the Lord 
and obeyed his servant Moses and followed the pillar of cloud 
and of fire that they came at last to stand before God at His 
holy mountain. Such passages as Exodus iii. 18; iv. 8, 9, 31; 
xii. 28, 35; xiv. 15, 22, 29 make this abundantly clear. The 
journey to Sinai was a parable of the life of the believer in every 


1 This footnote refers to the words, “‘ Thus shalt thou say "’ of verse 3. 
2 This footnote refers to the words “ If ye will obey’’ of verse 5s. 
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age ; it was marked at every step by the free and sovereign grace 
of God, and it challenged and demanded at every step the faith 
and the obedience of His children, 

“‘(z) That the law is not proposed as a means of life, but 
as a means by which Israel might become ‘a peculiar treasure ’ 
and a ‘kingdom of priests.’”” It should be noted that the 
invitation which Moses is commanded to lay before the Israelites 
says nothing about law. It says simply this, “if ye will obey 
my voice indeed, and keep my covenant”. They knew of the 
covenant made with their fathers and that it was in faithfulness 
to this covenant that the God of their fathers had brought them 
out of Egypt. They knew that because of this covenant they 
were in a peculiar sense the people of the God of Abraham. For 
He had said to Pharaoh, “‘ Let my people go, that they may serve 
me.” Obedience had already been very definitely required of 
them. The death angel had spared their first born because 
they kept the Passover as commanded by Moses and Aaron 
(Exodus xii. 21-28) and the regular observance of the Passover 
and of the Feast of Unleavened Bread had been made mandatory 
before they left Egypt. It later was made a part of the Sinaitic 
legislation. Obedience had also been declared to be the condi- 
tion of physical well-being (xv: 26). Clearly obedience was 
no innovation first proposed at Sinai. The invitation.of verse § 
was in perfect accord with the Abrahamic covenant. There is 
no intimation that in assenting to it Israel was undertaking a 
work of supererogation. Furthermore it might well be argued 
that if accepting the covenant was simply intended to secure 
the people special blessings and privileges, the breaking of it 
should only have involved the forfeiture of the same. But it 
does more than this. The penalty of disobedience is not return 
to the former status (the covenant of promise) but the loss of 
everything good, even destruction and death. 

“* (3) That the law was not imposed until it had been proposed 
and voluntarily accepted.” It is noteworthy that this conception 
of the acceptance of the covenant at Sinai as optional with Israel, 
is nowhere taught in Scripture. On the contrary the covenant 
is expressly represented as a commandment to be obeyed. We 
have spoken of it as an invitation. But if the invitation of an 
earthly king is a command, how much more that of the divine 
King! Moses says of it: ‘ And he declared unto you his covenant, 
which he commanded you to perform, even ten commandments ; 
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and he wrote them upon two tables of stone.”* Jeremiah is 
particularly insistent as to this. What is stated in Exodus xv. 26 
and xix. 6 in terms of a condition, he clearly regards as a command ; 
“ But this thing commanded I them, saying, Obey my voice, 
and I will be your God, and ye shall be my people.’’ Finally 
it is to be noted that the New Testament passage (Gal. v. 1-4) 
appealed to as stating the principle involved, does not prove 
that the obedience required in Exodus xix. 5 was a voluntary 
work of supererogation. It does assert this of circumcision, 
after the ceremonial law had been done away in Christ, which 
is something quite different. Verse 6 of that chapter is especi- 
ally applicable to this discussion for it declares that “in Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncircum- 
cision ; but faith which worketh by love,” thereby setting forth 
clearly the principle that obedience is the necessary result of faith. 
That according to the Scofield Bible the obedience demanded 
by the law was a work of supererogation, a voluntary condition 
which Israel was at liberty to accept or refuse, is made still. plainer 
by the second of the above footnotes. 1 Peter ii. 9 and Rev. i. 6; 
v. 10 are appealed to as proving that the enviable status offered 
to Israel at Mount Sinai was ultimately to be “ freely given to 
every believer”. Since all of these New Testament passages 
clearly refer to Exodus xix. 5f., there can be no dispute as to the 
desirability of the status that is there offered Israel. All will 
agree that the Israelites were justified in wanting it, that they 
were to be commended for this. But it was at this point, 
according to the Scofield Bible that Israel made a tragic mistake ; 
they did not count the cost, they did not stop to think about the 
condition attached to the attaining of their desire. This 
glorious “ position ” was later to be “ freely given” to them 
“under grace” in the future Dispensation of Grace. But 
Israel rashly attempted to obtain it at Mount Sinai on disadvant- 
ageous, even impossible terms, by accepting the “ if ” of verse 5, 
“ if ye will obey my voice indeed”. ‘That was law! By agreeing 
to the “ if ” condition imposed by God, the people ceased to be 
“the objects of His free grace”; they passed from faith-status 
to law-status. Romans viii. 3 and Hebrews vii. 18, 19 are cited 
to show the inadequacy of the law because of this “if”; and in 
the note at Heb. viii. 8-12 it is declared that the New Covenant 


t Deut. iv. 13. Cf. Josh. vii. 11, xxiii. 16; Judges ii. 20; 2 Kings xviii. 12. 
2 jer. vii. 23. Cf. xi. 3-7. 
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rests on “ better (i.e. unconditional) promises”. But it is to be 
observed that not one of these passages attributes the imper- 
fection of the law to the fact that it requires obedience, but rather 
to the fact to which the note on Heb. viii. 8-12 itself calls 
attention, that the law was not able to secure the obedience 
which it required. The New Covenant is better than the Old 
because it rests on better promises and is more efficacious in secur- 
ing that very obedience which the Mosaic law could not secure. 
For it declares expressly: “I will put my laws in their inward 
parts and write it in their hearts ” (Jer. xxxi. 33). And Romans 
viii. 3 is followed by Romans viii. 4 which declares that the 
purpose of the incarnation and atonement was that the righteous- 
ness of the law might be fulfilled in those “‘ who walk not after 
the flesh but after the Spirit ”’. 

Since the Epistle to the Hebrews is especially appealed to as 
proving that the condition imposed in Exodus xix. 5, the “ if” 
of obedience, made the law inferior to the promise, it is partic- 
ularly important to notice that instead of doing this theEpis tle 
does just the opposite. One of the most urgent and impressive 
appeals in the whole Epistle is the ominously solemn and thrice- 
repeated exhortation, “ to-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts ” (iii. 7,15; iv. 7). This exhortation is couched 
in the words of Psalm xcv. 7f., where the disobedience of the 
Israelites who came out of Egypt is cited as the reason for their 
failure to secure the rest of Canaan. The writer then proceeds 
to argue that since the exhortation to obedience is repeated 
“after so long a time”, i.e., “in David”, the possibility of 
entering the promised rest must have been still open in David’s 
day and if open then must still be open to the men of his own 
day. So he urges his readers to avail themselves of it. In 
other words, the “ if” of obedience, with the terrible penalty 
of disobedience which was presented to God’s people in the days 
of Moses and of David, is equally binding for the gospel age. 
And it is important for our present purpose to notice that the 
“if ye will hear his voice ” of Psalm xcv. 7 which according to 
the argument of the Epistle is equally applicable to Moses, to 
David, and to the New Testament believer, is almost exactly 
the expression (but for the change of person) used in Exodus xix. § 
and rendered “ if ye will obey my voice indeed ” in the A.V. 


___ ¥ In Exodus xix. 5 the infinitive absolute is added to the finite verb for the sake of emphasis 
“if obeying ye will obey”’. 
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The one condition laid down in Exodus xix. § was obedience. 
That condition held good according to Hebrews in the days of 
Moses, and of David ; and it also holds good even and especially 
in “‘ these last days ” under the New covenant of which the writer 


speaks." 


II 


It is hard to understand how any one who has read the 
lives of the Patriarchs with any attention could attempt to exclude 
obedience from the Covenant of Promise and to decry the Covenant 
at Sinai because it requires obedience. Yet as we have seen 
this attempt is made in the Scofield Bible in the interest of a clear 
cut distinction between the Dispensation of Promise as 
“‘ unconditional’, and the Dispensation of Law with its 
conditional “if”. Abraham in particular is the great Biblical 
example and type of faith. But of all the children of men, 
not one was ever tested: in the school of obedience as was 
Abraham. The first word of the Call is a command, “ Get thee 
out ” (xii. 1); and this is only the first of many commands that 
are given to him. “ Walk before me and be thou perfect ” 
(xvii. 1) is another. And the broader meaning of this obedience 
is clearly brought out in xviii. 19 which reads in the R.V.: 
“‘ For I have known him, to the end that he may command his 
children and his household after him, that they may keep the way 
of the Lord, to do righteousness and justice; to the end that 
the Lord may bring upon Abraham that which he hath spoken 
of him.” Here again the close connection between faith and 
obedience is set forth with unmistakable plainness. The word 
“know ”’ refers not to God’s fore-knowledge of what Abraham 
will do, but approximates closely in meaning to the word 
“ choose ” (cf. Amos iii. 2). The purpose of God’s knowing, or 
recognizing, or regarding Abraham is not Abraham’s personal 
salvation alone, but the redemption of the world through the 
universal sweep of the promise made to him, and that promise 
is conditioned on obedience to the will of God, and that obedience 
to the will of God presupposes the knowledge of that will, which 

¥ The close connection which exists between faith and obedience is further illustrated by 
the fact that Heb. iii.-iv., in describing the sin of the Israelites of Moses’ day which barred that 
generation from entering the land of promise, and Rom. x.-xi., in speaking of the casting off of Israel 
both describe it as a sin of disbelief (d4wierla) and of disobedience (dwel@eva). It is even more clearly 
illustrated in Heb. xi., which is filled with examples of what Paul in Rom. i. 5 and xvi. 26 strikingly 
calls the “ obedience of faith”. | 
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is to be carefully preserved and transmitted in the line of 
Abraham. 

The supreme test of Abraham’s faith was his obedience to 
the command to sacrifice Isaac: “ Take now thy son, thine only 
' son Isaac, whom thou lovest and get thee into the land of Moriah ; 
and offer him there for a burnt offerimg upon one of the moun- 
tains which I will tell thee of ” (xxii. 2). The narrative shows 
wonderful reserve and reticence. But here in the command 
word after word is, and is intended to be, a stab—a testing of 
faith by a summons to obedience. “ Thy son—thine only— 
Isaac—whom thou lovest—offer him—a burnt offering.” In 
Hebrews this act of obedience is expressly called an act of faith : 
“by faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac ” 
(xi. 17), and the writer then proceeds to enlarge upon the great- 
ness of this act of obedient faith. James so understood it when 
he said, “‘ Was not Abraham our father justified by works, when 
he had offered Isaac his son upon the altar ? ” 

We come now to what may not inaptly be called the Old 
Testament obituary of Abraham, as distinguished from the 
great New Testament obituary in Hebrews xi. It is contained 
in Gen. xxvi. 5, “‘ Because that Abraham obeyed my voice and 
kept my charge, my commandments, my statutes, and my laws.” 
With these words Abraham’s life of faith is summarized in terms 
of obedience and this obedience is given as the reason the promise 
is now confirmed to Isaac, Abraham’s heir, the child of promise. 
Dispensationalists are very fond of speaking of “ key-verses ” 
in the various books of the Bible. Here is certainly a key-verse 
for the understanding of the Dispensation of Promise. It is 
full of the phraseology which is later made so familiar by the 
Mosaic law. It begins with the words, “ because that Abraham 
obeyed my voice” (cf. Gen. xxii. 18). This is exactly what 
Exodus xix. § tells us that Israel was exhorted to do at Mount 
Sinai. It proves conclusively that the requirement of obedience 
was nothing new in God’s dealing with His people. And the 
statement does not stop with this broad and comprehensive 
declaration ; it is strikingly specific. It goes on to say, “ and 
kept my charge, my commandments, my statutes, and my laws ”’. 
All of these words are later used again and again of the Mosaic 
laws and ordinances. But for the anachronism it would involve, 
we might think that Abraham lived under the Mosaic law, or 
that we were reading not the obituary of Abraham but of Moses 
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or David or Ezra, men who magnified the law of God and made 
it honourable. If there is any verse in the Bible which shows that 
the Abrahamic and the Mosaic Covenants are essentially one and 
the same in their requirements, it is this verse. How does 
Dr. Scofield treat it, how does he reconcile it with his contention 
that obedience first became a condition of the covenant when 
Israel rashly accepted the law ? The only answer we can give to 
this very proper question is that no attention of any kind is paid 
to this verse in the Scofield Bible. It has no footnote. There 
are no marginal references. If it forms a link in any of the chain 
references, there is nothing to indicate this. The verse is as 
completely ignored as if it were no part of Scripture or had no 
bearing at all on the question whether obedience was required 
of the patriarchs under the Abrahamic Covenant, the so-called 
dispensation of promise, or whether it was an innovation 
proposed, a work of supererogation first suggested, at Sinai. 
The reason it is ignored would seem to be that it is plainly 
impossible to interpret it in such a way as to make it mean 
anything else than that the Dispensation of Promise required 
obedience just as definitely as did the Dispensation of Law.’ 


III 


The fundamental error in the attitude toward the Sinaitic 
covenant which is shown in the Scofield Btbie lies in the failure 
to distinguish between the law as a covenant of works and the 
law as a ministration or dispensation of the covenant of grace, 
in other words in the failure to secagnine that the Sinaitic coven- 


ant belongs to the covenant of grace.’ 
** Obedience to his revealed will ” is the imnifutable require- 


ment made by God of all His creatures.* But “ personal, entire, 


* The following words of Ochler, whose Theology of the Old Testament has been for fifty years 
a widely used treatise, are very much to the point : “ The covenant of promise with Abraham was made 
upon the condition that he and his descendants bind themselves to a godly life and to obedience to 
God's will, Gen. xvii. 1-, xviii., xix. The same condition is prescribed to the peo in Exodus xix. 5 
and accepted by the people, verse 8 ; ~~ 24. 3 (p. 181).”" In fact the very definition which the 
Scofield Bible gives of a dispensation as “ a period of time when man is tested in respect of obedience 
to some specific revelation of the will of God’ runs directly counter to the attempt which is made 
in it to eliminate obedience from the requirements of the Dispensation of Promise and also from 
that of Grace. 

2 In saying this we do not mean that the gracious aspect of the Sinai covenant is not recognized 
in the Scofield Bible. The note on p. 93 which precedes the two which have been especially discussed 
above, calls attention to this quite definitely. But this does not prevent the author from representing 
the law as inferior to the Promise because it demanded obedience. 

3 Westminster Longer Catechism, Question 91. The discussion which follows is based largely 
on end tm, of thn of 
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exact and perpetual obedience ” is impossible to man since the 
fall. Consequently the law as a covenant of works can only 
minister condemnation to all men. For “all have sinned and 
come short. of the glory of God”. Because of this, God in 
His infinite mercy was pleased to make a second covenant with 
man, the covenant of grace, in which He “ freely offereth unto 
sinners life and salvation by Jesus Christ, requiring of them 
faith in Him, that they may be saved”. This covenant of grace 
was first announced in the words of the Protevangel (Gen. iii. 15), 
is set forth with increasing clearness in the rest of the Old 
Testament ; and the terms of this covenant are fully met in the 
saving work of Christ, as it is set forth in the New Testament. 
Under this covenant, faith in Christ has ever been the sole 
requirement, the sole ground of justification. The true 
believer is entirely freed from the terror and bondage of the law 
as a covenant of works, by which he is to be justified or condemned. 
But it is to be remembered that the moral law as a rule of life 
informing men of the will of God and their duty to obey it con- 
tinues to be binding upon the believer, not as the ground but as 
the fruit of justification. Justification is by faith alone. But 
justification has its fruit in sanctification. Men are not saved in 
sin but from sin. And sin is “ any lack of conformity unto, or 
transgression of, the law of God”. “ They who, upon pretence 
of Christian liberty, do practise any sin, or cherish any lust, do 
thereby destroy the end of Christian liberty; which is, that, 
being delivered out of the hands of our enemies, we might 
serve the Lord without fear, in holiness and righteousness 
before him, all the days of our life.” Since sanctification is never 
complete in this life the believer ever needs the law as a rule of 
life lest through wilfulness or ignorance he sin against God. 
The believer who cherishes malice and hatred in his héart toward 
a brother is still carnal and needs to be constantly reminded of 
the words of Christ, “If ye forgive not men their trespasses 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.” The believer 
who is spiritual and truly loves his fellowmen will not willingly 
do ill to his neighbour. He has no desire to kill him, to steal 
from him, or to witness falsely against him. In his relation to his 
brother, love is the fulfilling of the law. Yet even such an one 
needs to know and be governed by the law of God, that his love 
may express itself aright, lest with good intention he sin ignor- 
antly against his brother and against God. 
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Let us apply what has just been stated to the dispensational 
interpretation of Scripture. The covenant of grace of which 
we have been speaking was introduced during the first dispensa- 
tion recognized in the Scofield Bible and all subsequent dispensa- 
tions are parts of it. The Dispensation of Promise is such a 
part. Abraham is the great Biblical illustration of faith. He 
was justified by faith; but that faith was constantly tested in 
the school of obedience. God made known to Abraham His 
will and Abraham believed and obeyed. The Book of Genesis 
mentions altar and sacrifice as a way by which the patriarchs 
approached God, but little is said as to their meaning. The 
Dispensation of Law which followed that of Promise was also 
a ministration of the covenant of grace. Its two most conspicu- 
ous features are the Decalogue and the Altar. In the Decalogue, 
the moral law as a perpetual rule of obedience was proclaimed 
by the voice of God Himself under circumstances of sublime 
and awful impressiveness. Immediately thereafter the law of 
the altar was summarily declared. Later the whole ritual of 
sacrifice was made known in detail. Its meaning has been sum- 
marized for us in the familiar words of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, “ without the shedding of blood there is no remission ”’. 
In this respect the Sinaitic covenant represents a very marked 
advance upon everything that preceded it. Its typical ordinances 
definitely prefigure “‘ Christ, His graces, actions, sufferings and 
benefits’. Hence the covenant of Sinai magnified both law 
and grace, both obedience and faith. This is shown most clearly 
in the Name of the Lord as proclaimed at Sinai: “ The Lorp, 
the Lorp God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, and that will by no 
means spare the guilty ; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children and upon the children’s children, unto the third 
and to the fourth generation” (Exodus xxxiv. 6f.). The law of 
Sinai did not “ disannul ” the promise ; on the contrary in both 
of its aspects, law and grace, it constituted a notable advance 
upon it. The covenant of Sinai was indeed a glorious law 
(Deut. iv. 7-8) and when used lawfully it was a gracious covenant 
by which the Old Testament believer was justified by faith in 
the grace of God in Christ, as set forth in the-ritual of the altar 
with its ministering priests. The law was indeed a school- 
master to point men to Christ. 
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When we pass on to the Dispensation of Grace we find that 
there is the same close and vital connection between it and the 
Dispensation of Law as we have observed between the Law and 
the Promise. The relation of the Gospel to the Law is set forth 
by our Lord with unmistakable clearness in the sermon on the 
Mount where the full meaning of the Ten Commandments is 
illustrated and where our Lord defines his mission : 

“17. Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets: I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. ~ 

18. For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled. 

19. Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least commandments, and 
shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven: but 
whosoever shall do and teach them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom 


of heaven.” 


And the two great commandments of Jesus (Matt. xxii. 34f.) 
and the new commandment of the Apostle John (1 John ii. 8) 
are old commandments which are found in the law of Moses 
(Deut. vi. 5, Lev. xix. 18). John tells us plainly that we have 
a right to say we know Christ only “if we keep His command- 
ments”, And Paul expresses the ideal for which the Christian 
is to strive when he exhorts him to bring “‘ every thought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ ”. Jesus fulfilled the law 
in His life of perfect obedience and by His atoning death. He 
justified the believer and freed him from bondage to the law 
as a means of justification ; and He also much strengthened the 
obligation of the believer to holiness of life, by his teachings 
regarding the will of God, by His own perfect example of loving 
obedience to that will, and by sending the Holy Spirit to sanctify 
His people in the truth. 

It is both right and necessary that the Christian should 
magnify the grace of God and declare and insist that salvation 
is by faith alone and not by the works of the law. Legalism 
was one of the perils of Israel under the Mosaic law, although 
that law should have made it plain to all that “ by the works of 
the law shall no flesh be justified in the sight of God”. It is 
no less a peril to-day. But in guarding against legal self-righteous- 
ness, it is important that we avoid the other extreme of 
antinomianism. The attitude taken in the Scofield Bible to the 
Sinaitic covenant is distinctly antinomian. It makes obedience 
to the will of God a work of supererogation which Israel should 
never have agreed to, and declares that the Dispensation of 
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Promise and the Dispensation of Grace “impose but one 
condition, faith”. This is definitely antinomian. And many, 
perhaps most, Dispensationalists do not regard the Decalogue as 
intended for the church age. 

Since the days of the apostles, there is probably no one who 
has been more concerned to establish and safeguard the liberty 
of the Christian than was Martin Luther. Luther, like Paul, 
had made a most earnest effort to attain righteousness by keeping 
the law. Paul had sought this righteousness as a Jew, a Pharisee ; 
Luther sought it as a Catholic, a monk. Both had failed and 
utterly. And then there was made known to them—to Paul 
by revelation, to Luther by reading the epistles of Paul—the 
blessed doctrine of justification by faith. Galatians was 
Luther’s favourite epistle. He found in it the charter of 
Christian liberty. Having felt so keenly the bondage of the law, 
we might expect that Luther’s attitude toward it would be 
similar to that of the modern dispensationalist. But Luther’s 
Catechism includes an exposition of the Ten Commandments, 
and in the Preface to his Commentary on Galatians after pointing 
out that during a ministry of twenty years he had witnessed the 
rise of more than twenty sects he goes on to say in characteristic- 
ally vigorous fashion : 

“ But Satan, the god of all dissension, stirreth up daily new sects, and last 
of all (which of all others I should never have foreseen or once suspected) he hath 
raised up a sect of such as teach that the Ten Commandments ought to be taken 


out of the church, and that men should not be terrified with the law, but gently 
exhorted by the preaching of the grace of Christ . . .” 


_ The fact that most dispensationalists are too Biblical to adopt 
a consistently antinomian attitude toward the law of God does 


not lessen the danger of such an attitude toward the law of 
obedience as is found in the Scofield Bible. 


IV 


An excellent illustration of the danger of misinterpreting 
Scripture through failure to observe carefully the distinctions 
clearly drawn in it is circumcision.* Circumcision belongs to 
what the Scofield Bible calls the Dispensation of Promise. It 
is referred to first in Gen. xvii. and is there made the sign of 
God’s covenant with Abraham. It is to be noted that its 


1 The subject of ci is especially appropriate because Gal. v. 1-4 is appealed to in 
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observance is made for Abraham and his descendants a matter 
of utmost importance. The disobedient is to be “ cut off from 
his people ” (verses 13 f.). This is noteworthy because it shows 
that the covenant promise as made with Abraham was not 
“ unconditional ” as the Scofield Bible asserts. On the contrary 
a very definite condition is attached to it. In this respect 
Abraham lived under law. He was commanded to observe the 
rite of circumcision; and the narrative is careful to inform us 
that he did so. This act of obedience is represented in Rom. iv. 
11 as “a seal of the righteousness of the faith which he had yet 
being uncircumcised”. Abraham, Paul tells us, was justified 
by faith before the sign of circumcision was given, but after that © 
sign was given, the rite became the seal of a faith-righteousness, 
because it represented an act of the obedience of faith, that is of 
the obedience which must result from a faith which is worthy 
of the name. Yet we turn to Galatians and there we find 
circumcision treated as the very sign and symbol of a legal 
righteousness, which is the direct antithesis of justification by 
faith. This may seem strange, but there are two very simple 
reasons forit. The first is that circumcision which was originally 
given as the sign of a gracious promise had been made by the 
self-righteous Jews the mark of a works-righteousness which 
nullified that promise. The second is that the new covenant 
has fulfilled and abolished the Old Testament ceremonial law 
and replaced circumcision with baptism, which nearly all evange- 
lical denominations consider so obligatory as to be properly made 
a precondition to membership in the Christian Church. 

What we are particularly concerned to point out is this, 
that a rite which, according to Gal. v. 1-4, the Dispensationalist 
must regard as a symbol, almost a slogan, of Jewish legalism, was 
originally not a Mosaic law, but the sign and seal of the covenant 
of promise, yet a sign that must be observed under the severest 
penalty. Thus circumcision cuts directly athwart the distinction 
which he draws between the two contrasted dispensations of 
Promise and Law, and shows that the Abrahamic promise and 
the Mosaic law were essentially one. 


V 

Before concluding this discussion it may be well to observe 
that, like the dispensationalist, the higher critic has serious 
difficulty with Gen. xxvi. 5. As is well known, one of the most 
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assured results of the Higher Criticism is claimed to be the late 
date and composite character of the Pentateuch. It is made up, 
we are told, of four major documents (J, E, D, P)* the oldest 
of which is post-Davidic and the latest post-exilic. Its three 
legal codes are assigned to E, P and D respectively, the order of 
formation being E, D and P. According to this reconstruction, 
the bulk of the professedly Mosaic legislation belongs to P and 
is to be regarded as post-exilic (§00-450 B.c.). ‘The Deuteronomic 
laws (D) are assigned to the time of the reform of Josiah (622 B.c.). 
The Book of the Covenant is assigned to E (c. 750 B.c.).2 In 
a word all of these professedly Mosaic laws are post-Mosaic in 
the judgment of the critics. 

Now it is to be noted that the task of these law-givers as 
conceived of by the critics involved something which is not 
ordinarily thought of as within their province. Having attributed 
to their laws the antiquity and authority of Mosaic legislation, 
they were obliged to turn historian and make history support their 
claim lest their deception be discovered. Thus the authors of 
the Deuteronomic Code were obliged to edit the historical 
material contained in the Books of Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 
1 and 2 Kings in such a way as to indicate that their laws, 
although actually introduced in the reign of Josiah (622 B.c.) 
were regarded as Mosaic from the time of the Conquest. The 
Priestly legislators of the post-exilic period, did not, it would 
seem, consider it wise simply to further edit and revise the 
history contained in the Books of Joshua to 2 Kings. Instead 
they prepared or had prepared a priestly history, the Books of 
Chronicles, which is to be regarded as “‘ an imaginative priestly 
recast of Jewish history”. Such history is history written with 
a purpose ; it is subjectively coloured, not objectively correct. 

Thus far the theory of the critics is at least logical. Forged 
laws necessitate forged history. If these ‘‘ Mosaic ”’ laws are an 
anachronism, the history that treats them as Mosaic must be 
similarly anachronistic. But at this point a difficulty arises. 
How about the pre-Mosaic period ? It is at least understandable 
that men who forged the “‘ Mosaic ” laws would make the history 


1 In this brief discussion, the Holiness Code (Lev. xvii.-xxvi.) is included in the Priest Code (P) 
with which it is closely connected. 

2 To the earliest document J (c. 850-800 B.c.) no specific code is assigned, although many 
critics find a so-called “ Decalogue of J’’ in Ex. xxxiv. As to the Decalogue itselt (Ex. xx.), the most 
fundamental of all the Mosaic laws, the critics differ widely as to its date. 


3 The Short Bible, edited by Goodspeed and Smith, p. 222. 
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support their forgery. But what reason would there be for 
carrying “ Mosaic ” laws back into the pre-Mosaic period ? This 
would certainly be zeal not according to knowledge. It would 
be a gross anachronism, the critics themselves being judges. 
Consequently they have been loath to admit the presence of 
Deuteronomic or Priestly legal elements in Genesis.‘ But this 
is hardly to be avoided. Cornill,* who stands in high repute 
in critical circles, in speaking of the work of the Deuteronomic 
redactor says : “In Genesis only one clear trace of his work 
is visible, in xxvi. 5.’ 

The reason the critics who adopt the view that Deuteronomy 
is Jate cannot avoid admitting that the hand of the Deuteronomist 
or of a still later writer (P) is visible in this verse in Genesis which 
describes the career of Abraham is obvious. The verse is full of 
legal terminology. It begins with the words, “ obeyed my 
voice ”’., ‘This phrase, which is the least technical of the expres- 
sions used in this verse, occurs elsewhere in the Pentateuch in 
both J and E, but is especially characteristic of D where it occurs 
twenty-one times. It is not found in P. The word “ charge” 
appears first in Exodus xii. 6. It does not occur in J or E; it 
occurs in D once (ix. 1), in P thirty-seven times. ‘“‘ Command- 
ments” occurs first in Exodus xv. 26, It is rare in J and E. 
It appears about forty times in D.5 “ Statutes” occurs first in 
Exodus xii. 14, only once in J E (Exodus xiii. 10), seven times in 
D, but forty-six times in P. “ Laws” occurs first in 
Exodus xii. 49. It is found a few times in J and E and twenty- 
two times in Deuteronomy. In P it occurs in the singular and 
usually of a specific law twenty-six times. Not one of these 
four technical law-terms, as we may call them, which are used 
in Gen. xxvi. 5—charge, commandments, statutes,° laws— 


that a large number of passages in Genesis—xxvi. 5 among them—should be assigned to “ the Deuter- 
onomist himself or to one or more redactors working upon his lines"’. His main objection is stated in 
these words : Be fo hard to conceive of a writer or a Genera ’ with the verses 
suggested by Colenso. 

2 Introduction, p. 140. 

3 Creelman (Introduction, p. 20) lists Gen. xxvi. § with xv. 18 and xviii. 19 as among those 
‘which have been supposed by different authorities to have the characteristics of D, at least in some 


where in connection with the patri 
in terms borrowed from the later Mosaic law.’’ Skinner (Commentary on Genesis, p. 364) remarks that 
the second part of xxvi. 5 is made up of “ Priestly and Deuteronomic expressions ’’. 

4 ¥Dw construed with the preposition 5. 

5 It is nearly always in the plural, only twice in the singular. 

6 It should perhaps be pointed out that the word rendered statute” is used (but in the 
masculine, not, as in Gen. xxvi. 5, the feminine form) in Gen. xlvii. 22, 26 of regulations made by 
Jongh te tenes But this has no direct bearing on the matter in hand. , 


measure.”” Driver _ on Genesis, p. 250) declares that “* No such expressions are else- 
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occurs elsewhere in the Book of Genesis, i.e. is used of the 
patriarchal period. The first occurrence of three of them is in 
Exodus xii., the other appears first in Exodus xv. All of them 
are used of laws and institutions represented as Mosaic. They 
are used rarely in J and E, which the critics regard.as the earliest 
documents of the Pentateuch, but only in reference to the 
Mosaic age. All occur and most of them occur frequently in D, 
and even more often in P. Consequently the critic is forced 
to admit that his Deuteronomic or Priestly editor has been guilty 
of a serious anachronism; he has made Abraham an observer 
of “ Mosaic ” laws. 

This verse serves as a good illustration of the truth of a rather 
remarkable confession made by a most enthusiastic higher critic, 
Professor J. E. McFadyen. In speaking of certain alleged con- 
tradictions in Scripture he says: ‘‘ Criticism has a simple solution 
of these contradictions, but though it can explain them, it 
cannot remove or explain them away.’* What a confession 
of the futility of much of the higher criticism! Of what use 
is it to learn about different sources, conflicting traditions, 
anachronisms and errors, if the difficulty is not removed or 
explained away ? 


VI 


Because that Abraham obeyed my voice, and kept my charge, 
m’y commandments, my statutes and my laws. ‘This verse may be 
a stumbling block to the Higher Critic and the Dispensationalist. 
But how wonderfully it illustrates the essential unity and 
harmony of Scripture! It might almost seem as if this emphatic 
statement regarding the obedience of Abraham, with its heaping 
up of legal phraseology, was intended to be a warning against 
the misunderstanding of the covenant of grace which has ever 
attended its proclamation. The Critic objects to the occur- 
rence here of “ Mosaic” phraseology which he must regard 
as an anachronism. Dr. Scofield ignores it because it 
‘destroys his pet theory that the Abrahamic covenant was 
“ unconditional ”, which he understands to mean, faith quite 
apart from obedience to the law of God. But this verse shows 
with unmistakable plainness that the path of obedience lies 
directly before the feet of all who have heard the call to fasth. 


* Old Testament Scenes and Characters, p. 21. 
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“ Trust and obey ” expresses it simply and clearly ; and “ there’s 
no other way”. “ By faith Abraham, when he was called 
. . . Obeyed.” Moses did the same. Paul was not dis- 
obedient unto the heavenly vision. All the sons of God of every 
age but follow in their train, and the obedience which is required 
of them is so perfect, so unattainable, that those who seek it 
most earnestly, find it ever leading their feet to Calvary, that 
there they may obtain mercy and find grace to enable them to 
keep the commandments of Him who is the author and the 
finisher of their faith. 
Oswatp T. Attis. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvanta. 
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CLEANSING IN THE BLOOD OF CHRIST" 


Tue Gospel according to John and his First Epistle are comple- — 
mentary. The Gospel portrays the Christ-life as it was lived 
by the Master in the days of His flesh; the Epistle depicts the 
Christ-life as it is lived on earth by successive generations of 
believing men and women. This life of sainthood has two 
cardinal features—love and purity. These graces are delineated 
with exactitude in the Epistle, and are cursorily mentioned in 
the text ara us. Love—‘ we have fellowship one with 
another”; Purity—‘ the blood of Jesus His Son cleanseth us 
from all sin. 

The maintenance of the Christ-life in believers is conditioned 
by their attitude to the Divine Presence. The Christian virtues 
shall be in us and abound, “ if we walk in the light, as He is in 
the light ”’. 

In the Apocalypse St. John paints im poetic imagery what is 
here set forth as plain doctrine. He describes the New Jerusalem 
as it descends from God out of heaven, and adds, “ And the city 
had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it; 
for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof. And the nations of them which are saved shall walk in 
the light of it; . . . and the gates of it shall not be shut at 
all by day; for there shall be no night there.” God is light, 
and in Him is no darkness at all. He is pure transparency, clear 
as the flawless crystal (Rev. iv. 3). And those who walk in the 
light, as He is in the light, live and move and have their being in 
the Holy Presence of God and the Lamb. 

When Samuel Rutherford, the Scottish Covenanter, was 
preaching on one occasion, the sky darkened, and a thunderstorm 
broke. When a sudden flame of lightning pierced the gloom, 
the preacher cried in ecstasy, “To see Him, for a moment swift 
as yonder fire-flash, were worth half-heaven.” But the glory 
of our life in Christ is that we need never lose the light of His 
countenance; He is our dwelling-place, the home of our soul. 
George Fox, the founder of the “ Society of the Friends of Truth” 
chose for his seal an effigy of the flaming sword of Paradise, to 


1 3 Johni. 7. If we walk in the light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship one with another, 
and the blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin. 
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indicate that he had passed under the angel-guardianship, and 
had re-entered the Garden of God. 

To walk in the light, in plain language, is to spend our days 
and hours ‘in unbroken communion with the Saviour, and to 
perform all our actions in fellowship with Him. This life-walk 
implies a will that is renewed, affections purged from self-seeking, 
desires directed towards those things which are above. It requires 
that we shall be tolerant of no sin, that we shall yield to no 
reluctance to obey the promptings of the Spirit, that we hold up 
to that clear light all our acts and wishes, so that we may look 
upon the face of Christ, not with fear, but with joy and love. 

Albrecht Diirer, the German painter, a disciple of Luther, 
sometimes depicted the interior of a Bavarian cottage. One may 
observe the smoke-begrimed rafters, the rude furniture, the 
narrow room, the homely faces of parents and children; but 
everything is bathed in a light transcendent, for the Christ 
Himself is standing in the midst ; in the radiance of His coun- 
tenance all is transfigured. 3 

But, and this may seem to be almost paradoxical, our life- 
walk in the light makes us unceasingly aware of the sinfulness 
of our nature. When the Baptist was confronted with the 
holiness of the Saviour, the strong son of the desert shrank back 
in awe. “I have need,” said he, “to be baptized of Thee.” 
When Simon Peter was smitten with a sense of the majesty of 
Christ, he exclaimed, “‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord.” When the unimagined glory of the Risen Redeemer 
flashed into the dim eyes of the aged disciple of love, he fell at 
His feet as dead. But, thanks be to God, as we walk in the 
light, immediately, almost before the feeling of condemnation 
has fallen upon our spirit, the cleansing ogy of Jesus restores 
us to pureness. 


One thing I of the Lord desire— 
For all my way hath miry been : 
Be it by water or by fire, 
O make me clean. 


So wash Thou me, without, within, 
Or purge with fire, if that must be— 
No matter how, if only sin 
Die out in me. 
Water will purify the soiled flesh ; fire will bite its way into 
the core of things corrupt; but blood will cleanse the very 
soul and spirit from sin’s defilement, washing out every stain. 
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Although the apostle mentions the fellowship of love before 
he speaks of the work of cleansing, he treats of the former only 
after he has explained the means by which the purifying grate 
of God is extended to us. 

The Godhead is the Fountain of love. ‘ God is love, and 
he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God.” “ Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His Son 
to be the propitiation for our sins.” ‘“ Beloved, if God so loved 
us, we ought also to love one another.” We love God who loved 
us first; and in Him and for His sake we love one another. 
This divine, eternal love, coming from the Father of lights, retains 
us in the communion of the Father and the Son, and thus we are 
taken into fellowship with all our brethren. _ 

An old chronicler relates that when the Holy Grael, the 
medieval symbol of the sanctifying presence of God, came into 
the Hall where the knights of Arthur’s court were gathered in 
expectation, each man saw his brother-in-arms to be statelier 
and fairer than he had before known or thought of him. When 
God comes into our lives, shedding His love abroad, we join 
ourselves to the brotherhood with a fresh sympathy and affection. 
We become aware of virtues and graces hitherto unperceived. 

“The blood of Christ” is a sacramental term. At the 
. institution of the New Memorial Feast our Saviour gave the 
cup to His disciples, saying, “‘ This is My blood of the new 
testament, which is shed for many for the remission of sins.” 
The thought of material blood is as remote from our minds at 
the Supper Table as when on Commemoration Day we wear the 
red poppy of Flanders. What we do lovingly recall is, that a life 
was laid down for us, a death was embraced that we might live. 
These words, which the Holy Ghost teaches—“ the blood of 
Christ ”—are among the most sacred in the vocabulary of grace, 
and should be spoken only with tender reverence. Yet in them, 
though they point so directly to death, there is the thought of 
life triumphant and glorious. We have the key to the meaning 
of these words in Leviticus xvii. 11: “ For the life of the flesh 
is.in the blood ; and I have given it to you upon the altar to make 
atonement for your souls; for it is the blood that maketh 
atonement by reason of the life.” This hallowed expression, 
therefore, “ the blood of Christ ”, is a symbol which stands for 
the mightiest of all spiritual realities. Betokening the life that 
dwelt in the offered blood, it represents the virtie of the Great 
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Sacrifice. It signifies the power of a life laid down and taken 
again. And it involves all the actings of our Lord after His 
passion. ‘These majestic achievements—His resurrection, ascen- 
sion, enthronement, the Gift of the Spirit, His intercession, 
His mediatorial rule, His return in glory, and the last great 
assize—all are effected in the power of a once-offered life. 

The word “ cleanse ” has come down to us through many 
languages ; we are able to trace it back to the historic beginnings 
of the Semitic race. And always it comes with a sacrificial 
suggestion. 

Now let us speak more particularly of this clause: “ The 
blood of Jesus His Son cleanseth us from all sin.” This is the 
reading of the Revised Version, and it may seem to bring before 
us more vividly the human nature in which He suffered and 
the human death which He died. But it is “ Jesus His Son”, 
so that in that death were enfolded = righteousness, the love, 
the glory of Deity. 

In the cleansing spoken of in this clause forgiveness is 
pre-supposed. In the ninth verse of this chapter a distinction 
is made: “ If we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 
Yet it is a distinction more in thought than in actuality. We 
are to think of the believer as having already received the remis- 
sion of all his sins. Then, passing from the altar, he comes to 
the laver of cleansing. 

This fresh gift of grace is twofold. There is onl in it 
first the cleansing of the conscience, and then, the purifying of 
the inner life. 

(a) Cleansing in the blood of Christ removes the stain of 
guilt, silences the voice of condemnation, and secures settled 
peace with God. The redeemed soul may say with joyfulness, 
“There is therefore now no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus.” But the pardoning love of God is not always 
clearly or fully apprehended by the believer. It may happen 
that a deeply-exercised follower of the Lord may lack the full 
assurance of faith. Nevertheless, to possess this assurance is part 
of his covenant privilege through grace. The remission of sins 
is made secure by the finished work of Jesus. Does not the 
beloved disciple say, “‘ I write unto you, my little children, because 
your sins are forgiven you for His Name’s sake” ? It is not by 
works of righteousness which we have done; it is according to 
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His mercy that we are saved. In this all the saints agree. 
Bernard of Morlaix says, 
I speak not of my merit ; 
I seek not to deny 
My merit is destruction, 
An heir of wrath am I. 
Samuel Rutherford agrees with this, but strikes-a more 
jubilant note: 
I stand upon His merit ; 
I know no other stand, 
Not e’en where glory dwelleth, 


In Immanuel’s land. 

When one comes to the great crises of life in which mis- 
conceptions are rebuked, and truth shines out in its pure lustre, 
the soul turns back from her fancied righteousness, to place her 
full reliance on the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. 
A Nonconformist worthy, in the great days of Nonconformity, 
was at one time so brought under conviction by the Holy Spirit 
as to experience deep dejection. The first ray of light which 
shone through his mental gloom was given in the verse of a 


familiar hymn : 


In the world of endless ruin 
It shall never once be said, 
There’s a soul that perished, suing 
| For the Saviour’s promised aid. 
As he drew near to death he asked his wife to read the first 
chapter of the First Epistle of John. .When she came to the 
seventh verse, and read, “The blood of Jesus Christ His Son 
cleanseth us from all sin,” he exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah, that’s it; 
there’s the foundation ; there’s my hope.” Pillowjng his heart 
on that comfortable assurance he entered the eternal rest. He 
charged his surviving friends to print on his tombstone, after 
name and date, only these words, “ Grace reigns.” 

(b) The cleansing of the soul itself is included in this 
good work of grace. The Holy Spirit goes down into the deep 
places of life, and there applies the power of the death of Christ. 
Our thoughts are purified, our desires are ennobled, our affections 
are set on things above, our wills are directed towards a single 
intention, our hopes are fixed on God, and evil passions are 
stricken into impotence. This cleansing is a life-process and an 
undeviating experience. Moment by moment, year after year, 
until set of sun, the blood of Jesus cleanseth. 
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Nothing less than the power of the Great Sacrifice can 
effect this blessed transformation. Aristotle, who wrote ten 
books on the Practice of Virtue, makes this confession: “ If 
mere treatises were sufficient of themselves to make men good, 
it would be our duty to provide ourselves with them. But the 
truth is, they have no power to persuade the multitude to what is 
virtuous and honourable.” Nothing but the grace of the 
indwelling Spirit of Christ can turn a sinful man to penitence 
and faith, to goodness and truth. But this can do it. 

In those who have been renewed in the spirit of their mind 
there is an instinctive longing for holiness. The prayer of 
Robert MacCheyne is often in their hearts, if not upon their 
lips, “‘ Lord, make me as holy as a pardoned sinner can be.” A 
desire for perfection meets us in every path of life. It was said 
of Wordsworth that “an unfinished line used to haunt him, 
an unfound word shadowed his thought.” Michael Angelo was 
accustomed to descend into the Forum of Rome, that he might 
study the scattered fragments of classical art: and as he went 
he would say, “ I carry my satchel still.” The foremost sculptor 
of his day was yet a learner in the school of art. When Ignatius 
of Antioch, at the close of a life of service for Christ, was being 
led to Rome, to be torn by wild beasts in the Coliseum, he 
exclaimed, “‘ Now I begin to be a disciple.” The noblest saints 
of God are eager to run the Christian race more swiftly, saying, 
as they gird their loins anew and hasten onward, “ This one 
thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

And those who are not so far advanced in the Christian life, 
they also long for completion. It was said of Witsius the famous 
Dutch divine, that “ he pleased himself in tarrying in the porch 
of the temple of God—then he was introduced by the Lord Jesus 
to its most secret recesses.” Those who are tarrying in the porch 
of the temple are invited by the Spirit to “ Draw nigh”. They 
shall be welcomed to the intimate Presence of God. 

In this verse St. John may perhaps be recalling unconsciously 
his personal experience. From the day when the heavens received 
his Lord, he had walked in the companionship of his glorified 
Master. And as they journeyed they held intimate communion. 
The disciple whom Jesus loved never allowed himself to be 
separated from the Saviour who had claimed his allegiance in 
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the days of youth. But as they walked together through life’s 
_ ways the glory of the risen Christ revealed the imperfections 
still attaching to a character not yet perfectly conformed to that 
blessed and holy example. Dark stains disfigured the white 
robes of pilgrimage. But even as they appeared, they were 
cleansed, and the son of Zebedee approached ever more nearly 
to that high ideal which always directed his progress: “ We 
know that when He shall be manifested, we shall be like Him.” 
In the Apocalypse St. John tells us how this gift of purity is daily 
renewed until life’s last hour. Just as the redeemed soul is 
about to enter the city of the saints the last stain upon the 
garments of earth is removed, and he appears without fault 
before the throne of God. “ Blessed are they that wash their 
robes, that they may have the right to come to the tree of life, 
and may enter in by the gates into the city ” (Rev. xxii. 14 R.V.). 

When Bishop Handley Moule of Durham was dying, the 
last hymn upon his lips was that pathetic appeal of Christina 
Rossetti’s : 


None other Lamb, none other Name, 
None other Hope in heaven or earth or sea, 
None other hiding-place from guilt and shame— 
None beside Thee. 


Davip M. McIntyre. 
Glasgow. 


L°7IDEE DE MODERATION DANS LA 
PENSEE DE CALVIN 


(Continued from Vol. 8, No. I, p. 93) 
IV 


MopéraTion Socrttrt 


La modération doit régir les lois et les coutimes de la société 
organisée. Elle inspirera la politique comme elle a inspiré la 
morale. Les conducteurs de la société doivent mener leurs 
peuples avec modération, ce n’est que de cette maniére qu’ils 
sauront réaliser un idéal conforme 4 la volonté divine. Calvin 
voit déja dans les anciens de la cité un élément de stabilité dont 
la fonction sera de tempérer la jeunesse: “‘ que les anciens 
tachent de dresser les jeunes par leur prudence, ne les traitant 
point trop par grande rigueur, mais usant d’une gravité tempérée 
avec douceur et facilité.”* Le chef s’il est un vrai chef, sera le 
modérateur de son peuple. “ La ot il y a réunion d’hommes, 
1a il est nécessaire qu’il y ait des chefs qui gouvernent les autres 
et les modérent.’”* C’est 4 la modération de son attitude que se 
découvrira sa grandeur et si muni des pleins pouvoirs il sait étre 
modeste, il fera preuve de la plus haute intelligence. Dans ses 
rapports a avec les autres puissances le prince devrait encore 
faire preuve d’une autre modération celle de traiter avec les 
autres princes selon les mémes principes que s’il traitait avec 
des particuliers du peuple.‘ 

En face d’un prince modérateur la foule devra se montrer 
modérée, Le peuple n’a que trop tendance 4 s’émouvoir, alors 
qu’il doit montrer de la modestie de la gravité et de la modération. 
La meilleure forme de gouvernement parait 4 Calvin celle ot 
régne une liberté bien tempérée: “ et comme le meilleur état 
de gouvernement est celui 14 ou il y a une liberté bien tempérée 


* LC. II, VIII, 46. 

XLII, 18. 

3 qui ergo summo imperio praeditur non tentat, male agendo quid possit sed se ipsum fraenat 
sua modestia, vera intelligentia praedituds est. XXXII, 57. 

4 Atque utinam valeret apud proceres mundi haec modératio ut se in privatis negotiis non 
aliter gererent quam si essent plebei. XXXII, 57. 
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pour durer longuement ”.* M<ais les autres formes de gouverne- 
ment sont légitimes et par leur diversité méme créent un accord 
ou se manifeste la providence divine. 

La modération doit inspirer la société lorsqu’elle punit : 
“Tl ne faut pas excéder la mesure lorsque quelqu’un doit 
étre frappé de verges, mais montrer de l’humanité et de la 
modération ”*—“ sois modéré de peur en punissant d’excéder 
la mesure du délit 
La Bible abonde en exemples de modération politique. 
Joseph comme premier ministre du Pharaon ne fut pas un tyran 
il ne “ lacha pas la bride a ses passions mais fut un modéle de 
modération ”.* Le roi Josias en s’abstenant de tout mouvement 
de colére, en aidant les opprimés fut un autre exemple de mesure.$ 
Saint Paul dans ses rapports avec les pouvoirs publics fit aussi 
preuve de modération par la simplicité d’une défense exempte 
de récriminations.° De méme Saint Ambroise devant l’empereur 
Valentinien : ‘‘ Notons comment ce saint personnage use d’une 
singuliére prudence et modération avec sa constance et hardiesse.”” 
Calvin lui méme lorsqu’il écrit veut le faire avec modestie mais 
selon sa conscience* et telle son attitude devant le Roi de France. 

La société spirituelle qu’est l’Eglise doit elle aussi obeir a la 
modération. Le rdéle de |’Eglise n’est il pas de tempérer les 
instincts et les appétits des fidéles en leur révélant leur véritable 
voie: “ 4 chacun membre de |’Eglise est donnée la charge d’édi- 
fier les autres selon la mesure de grace qui est en lui, moyennant 
que cela se fasse décentement et par ordre, c’est 4 dire que nous 
ne renoncions point la communion de l|’Eglise et aussi que 
demeurant en icelle nous ne troublions point ni sa police ni sa 
discipline.” 

L’Eglise doit étre sévére mais humaine: ‘‘ Comme cette 
douceur et humanité est requise en tout le corps de 1’Eglise, 


? LC. IV, 20, 7. 

2 XXIV, 623. 

3 XXXI, 74. 

4 Joseph non tyrannice fuisse dommatum, sicuti difficile et rarum est in summa potestate nihil 
— suae libidini, sed summis quibus regulam fuisse in exemplar optimae moderationie. XXXII, 
168. 

5 XXXVII, 387. 

6 L, 85. 

7 1.C. IV, XI, 15. 

8 Quanquamnihil unquam innovarim, vel turbarim; sed ea modestia semper concitus sum 
conecientiae meae respondere ut interim politiam non convellerem Xa. 280. 

9 LC. IV, I, 12. 
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qu’on ne chatie point ceux qui auront failli jusques au bout, 
mais en mesure et douceur.”* Lorsqu’un fidéle a péché et se 
repent, l’apétre ne veut point que l’Eglise: “ exerce une sévérité 
trop rigoureuse* . . . mais qu’elle vienne au devant et se 
présente volontairement ale recevoir . . si cette modération 
est diligemment gardée, il y a danger que de disscipline nous ne 
tombions en une maniére de géhenne et que de correcteurs nous 
ne devenions bourreaux 

Les fidéles doivent manifester de la modération en restant 
unis, en administrant sagement leur église, et en ne cherchant 
nulle préséance. A ]’égard des ministres ils doivent faire preuve 
de revérence modeste.* Les pasteurs sont invités 4 se montrer 
modérés et modestes dans leurs discussions avec les théologiens.° 
Dans leurs rapports avec leurs fidéles ils doivent chercher 
les remédes modérés avant de recourir 4 la sévérité; ils 
doivent avertir les coupables avant de faire usage de rigueur.° 
Ils ne feront qu’un usage modéré de leur puissance.’ Les 
avertissements au peuple doivent étre modérés, il faut que 
celui-ci comprenne que les adjurations des ministres sont pour 
son bien et le pasteur ne réussira 4 convaincre les fidéles qu’en 
tempérant son ardeur.’ Déja chez les juifs la prétrise était 
empreinte de gravité et de modération, combien 4 plus forte 
raison le ministre de Jésus-Christ ne doit il pas modérer son 
troupeau. 

La conduite de la société qu’elle soit civile ou religieuse 
n’est possible qui si elle se conforme 4 la méme loi de modération 
que celle qui régit tout l’univers. De méme que Dieu régit le 
monde en le modérant, de méme les chefs des peuples doivent 
gouverner leurs semblables par la modération. Celle ci est la 
grande loi 4 laquelle doit obeir l’église et lorsque nous voyons 
encore 4 l’heure actuelle les Synodes Réformés dirigés par des 
Modérateurs nous les voyons obeir 4 l’idéal du grand Réformateur. 


LC. IV, XII, IX. 
2 Do. 10. 

3 XA. 222-5. 

4 XXIV, 492. 

5 XLVII, 141. 

© L, 146. 


7 L, 154. Interea pastores omnes admonet apostolus suo exemplo, qualiter usum su suae 
potestatis moderari debeant. 


8 Hinc colligimus sic temerendas esse monitiones ne populus cui volumus prodesse sibi injuriam 
fieri putet. LV, 451. 
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Mop#£raTIon ET ArT 


Si la vie sociale et religieuse de la cité doit obeir 4 la modéra- 
tion que dirons nous de sa culture, de sa civilisation, de son art ? 
L’artisan doit étre modéré. I] a regu un don qu’il doit exprimer 
selon la mesure méme qui lui a été faite. En apprenant son art 
il aura 4 la fois appris la limite des possibilités qu’il peut réaliser 
et la limite de ses qualités personnelles. Cette modération 
aura des aspects multiples. L’artiste devra étre modéré dans sa 
vision, modéré dans |’expression de celle ci, modéré enfin dans 
Pusage du don regu: “l’art est digne de louange si les hommes 
obeissent 4 la mesure”.! ‘‘ Quand nous contemplons un chef 
d’oeuvre nousserons contraints de magnifier celui qui l’a fait 

. venons en maintenant 4 Dieu . . . nous devenons 
confus. Revenons 4 ce point de nous assujetir pleinenment 
a lui et de n’attenter point par dessus notre mesure que nous 
ne soyons jugés téméraires.’” 

Lorsque le Réformateur analyse différentes formes d’art il 
se sert toujours de l’idée de modération pour savoir si l’art étudié 
est conforme 4 la volonté divine. lL.a parure n’est justifiable que 
si elle est modérée. Car les excés dans ce domaine corrompent 
facilement les hommes: “ apprenons donc de nous tenir en telle 
sobriété que ce ne soit pas tous les jours 4 remeuer de nouveau 
et que nous ne soyons point tant frétillants en nos appétits pour 
dire: ceci sera beau, une telle invention sera plaisante”.* Les 
peintres et sculpteurs seront de méme sobres en restant dans les 
limites de leur art qui est essentiellement profane. ‘“ Mais 
d’autant que l’art de peindre et de tailler sont dons de Dieu je 
requiers que l’usage en soit gardé pur et légitime, afin que ce que 
Dieu a donné 4 ’homme pour sa gloire ne soit perverti et pollu 
par abus désordonné et non seulement cela mais tourné en notre 
ruine.”’5 

D’une part il faut fuir la trop grande austérité éviter le 
' désordre d’autre part eviter la licence. La musique approche 
du sacré par le chant et Calvin prodigue a cet égard les conseils 
de modération: ‘‘ Quand donc on usera de telle modération 


* XXXIX, 426. 

2 XXXV, 403. 

3 LV, 754- 

4 XLIX, 745. 

5 1.C. I, XI, XIL 
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il n’y nul doute que ce ne soit une fagon trés sainte et utile, 
comme au contraire les chants et mélodies qui sont composés au 
plaisir des oreilles seulement, comme sont tous les fringots de la 
papisterie ne convient nullement a la majesté de |’Eglise et ne 
se peut faire qu’il ne déplaise grandement 4 Dieu.”* Toute 
exagération serait en opposition avec la majesté de Dieu exprimée 
dans le chant. La modération doit s’étendre 4 la maniére de 
chanter. La joie selon Dieu est grave, aussi faut il chanter avec 
retenue, ne pas laisser 4 la langue 4 la voix toute la place. L’art 
du chant requiert la collaboration de Vintelligence et il faut 
chanter un nombre modéré de psaumes.’ 

Ces quelques exemples pris dans l’art montrent une fois de 
plus, la place importante faite par le Réformateur 4 la modération. 
Une pareille attitude est la conséquence de sa conception générale 
de la modération. En effet puisque pour Calvin l’artiste est 
celui qui a regu pour don de voir dans l¢univers l’activité créatrice 
et de l’exprimer dans une oeuvre qui sera comme un prolonge- 
ment de cette activité, il n’est pas étonnant que l’artiste doive 
faire preuve des mémes qualités modératrices que celles qui ont 
donné naissance alacréation. En étant modéré dans son oeuvre, 
artiste ne fait que se conformer que “sympathiser” pour 
employer une expression bergsonienne avec l’activité du 
Créateur, qui en créant l’univers ’a modéré du méme coup. 
La réalité obeissant 4 la modération divine, il faut bien que 
l’artiste qui la voit, de méme que le savant qui la pense ou le 
sage qui la vit, le prince qui en gouverne élément humain, 
obeissent tous 4 la méme loi de modération. 

L’art religieux doit de méme étre empreint de modération : 
“je dis que ce qui s’emploie en |’ornement des temples est trés 
mal appliqué, sinon qu’il y ait mesure etelle, que la nature et 
propriété du service de Dieu et des sacrements chrétiens le 
requiert ”. Le meilleur exemple d’art uni 4 Dieu n’est il pas 
dans les psaumes ot David sait si bien tempérer son style ? 


VI 


Mopération ET Honneur ve Dieu 


La modération doit donc régir toutes les formes de la pensée 
et de l’activité humaine, elle doit de méme régler les rapports 
LC. VII, 22. 
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de l’4me avec Dieu. Dans la vie proprement religieuse, plus 
qu’ailleurs l’4me a besoin d’une direction. Rien n’est plus 
dangereux aux yeux du Réformateur que la religiosité sans objet 
et la ferveur sans but. La révérence de Dieu sera pour |’4me 
la modération supréme. Sous ce mot Calvin entend la conscience 
claire pour l’A4me 4 la fois de sa nature propre, et de cequ’elle 
a pu saisir de la nature divine et de leurs rapports. 

Il nous faut d’abord réaliser la présence divine, étre remplis 
de ferveur en face du rayonnement de Son amour: “ prenons 
cette modération connaissant qu’il réside en nous ”.* L’admira- 
tion de Dieu est un frein remarquable et une régle de sagesse 
pour l’esprit humain,’ elle nous permet d’accepter avec soumission 
les décisions de sa volonté: “il faut que nous soyons modérés, 
que nous regardions ce qui plaira 4 Dieu”.* “ Que sa volonté 
soit faite en quoi déja nous lui assujetissions la nétre afin que 
comme par une bride étant arrétée et retenue elle ne présume 
de le vouloir ranger sous soi mais le constitue maitre et directeur 
de toutes nos affections.’’ 

La méme attitude de modération nous permettra de révérer 
la justice de Dieu: “‘ 4 avoir cette modestie de toujours confesser 
que Dieu est juste encore qu’on n’apercoive pas la raison de ses 
oeuvres’. “‘ Ceste est la régle de piété, que la seule main de 
Dieu conduit et gouverne bonne fortune et adverse: laquelle 
ne sera point d’une impétuosité inconsidérée mais dispense par 
une justice bien ordonnée le bien et le mal.”” [1 faut porter: 
“telle révérence 4 ses jugements secrets, que sa volonté nous 
soit pour cause trés juste de tout ce qu’ul fait ”’.® 

En face de la grandeur de Dieu et de sa majesté, la modéra- 
tion de notre attitude nous permettra de réaliser la mesure de 
notre foi, soutenus par sa grace nous saurons persévérer: “‘ mais 
plutét qu’en différant notre espérance nous pour suivions cette 
persévérance laquelle nous est tant recommandée en |’écriture ”’.? 
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Grice a cette persévérance notre modération saura triompher 
de impatience de savoir si vraiment nous sommes élus.* Nous 
saurons ce que nous devons savoir “‘ que selon notre capacité et 
selon notre petite mesure, nous comprenions tout ce qui est 
requis 4 notre salut”. Un bean passage montre, que grace A 
cette conscience de notre petite mesure nous serons récompensés 
. et transportés en vertu de la grace, par dela les cieux en pleine 
transcendance: “ apprenons de prier Dieu qu’il nous illumine 
par son Saint-Esprit et qu’il nous fasse monter jusque par dela 
les cieux, voire en vertu de la foi (car notre sens naturel n’y pourra 
jamais parvenir) et quand nous aurons cela nous pourrons avoir 
cette modestie dont nous avons po pour ne point passer outre 
la mesure de notre foi”. 

La priére est la principale expression de la foi, celle ci sera 
modérée comme elle. Nous apprendrons 4 ne pas demander 
ce que bon nous semble mais ce qui est bon pour notre destinée 
telle que Dieu I’a voulue.* Le psalmiste nous donne dans ses 
priéres d’excellentes legons de modération. Lorsque nous 
prions c’est notre modestie méme qui nous permettra de tempérer 
notre zéle et notre désir de voir Dieu nous exaucer.* La modéra- 
tion nous permettra 4 la fois d’étre abattus en pleine humilité, 
mais aussi d’étre pleins de courage pour prier. Le Notre Pére 
est un modéle de modération dans la priére. Lorsqu’il le com- 
mente Calvin note le “ priez ainsi ” Jésus n’a pas voulu astreindre 
ses disciples 4 la répétition de formules de priéres qui se vide- 
raient de sens. Non, il donne dans loraison dominicale un 
modéle a suivre, une mesure selon laquelle nous aussi nous devons 
prier. Ce qu’il nous propose c’est une direction dans notre vie 
spirituelle et non un vain formalisme. Admirable exemple dans 
la vie religieuse.® 

Par la foi et la pri¢re dont nous aurons su modérer les élans, 
nous saurons rendre 4 Dieu l’honneur qui lui appartient, lui 
rendre honneur est la raison supréme de notre vie religieuse et 
et moderationem et patientiam sufficiat. XXXIX, 167. 
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nous ne le pouvons qu’en lui obeissant “‘ car ce n’est pas 4 nous 
de mettre fin ni mesure 4 tous les exercises de notre foi ”’." 

Notre 4me dont la mesure est si petite, se trouvera par la 
communion avec Dieu en présence de celui dont la mesure est 
infinie, aussi jamais nous n’exalterons trop sa bonté et sa grandeur* 
nous ne pourrons que lui rendre infiniement gloire. 

Dans le culte la loi de modération nous interdit toute 
pompe. Calvin qui avait condamné les cérémonies comme 
exaltant une beauté extérieure contingente, aux dépends de la 
souveraineté de Dieu qui est notre beauté intérieure, les. con- 
damne aussi 4 cause des excés de toute sorte auxquels elles 
conduisent: ‘“‘ Nous voyons néanmoins comment le Saint 
Esprit déteste une telle audace, voire pour cette raison que toutes 
inventions humaines, quelque belles apparences elles aient ne 
font qu’infester et corrompre le service de Dieu. Et d’autant 
plus que lavolonté de Dieu nous est clairement montrée, tant 
moins l’outrecuidance d’atteindre par dessus est excusable.’ 
Le pasteur sera aussi modéré dans sa vie qu’il ]’est dans son culte 
et l’Eglise toute entiére par l’harmoniede ses membres réalisera 
la mélodie qui doit exister entre le ciel et la terre. 

La modération chrétienne en rendant a Dieu l’honneur qui 
lui appartient fera rayonner sa gloire. La finalité de notre 
devoir méme de modération n’est elle pas de réaliser chacun 
selon notre mesure la plus grande gloire de Dieu*? Sox peo 
Goria est bien le but que se propose le chrétien lorsqu’il soumet 
toutes ses idées, toutes ses actions 4 une lucide modération afin 
que chacune de ses pensées, chacun de ses actes soit ordonné en 
vue de la plus grande gloire du Trés-Haut ? Faire rayonner sa 
gloire, le fidéle ne le fera-t-il pas, en renongant 4 sa gloire propre : 
“ notre gloire sera tempérée en bonne mesure et possible qu’elle 
sera augmentée elle sera établie, mais afin de nous faire glorifier 
en Dieu et non pas en nous ”.’ Nous donnerons gloire 4 Dieu 
en notre humilité. 

' Dieu reconnaitra ses élus qui chanteront sa gloire au ciel 
et le ciel lui-méme sera “ modéré ” par le Trés-Haut “ chacun 
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recevra en pareille mesure qu’il l’aura faite aux autres”.* “ Les 
disciples recevront en la vie éternelle cent fois plus qu’ils n’ont 
quitté. En somme comme le Seigneur Jésus par la variété des 
dons qu’il élargit aux siens commence la gloire de son corps ici 
bas, et l’amplifie par degré, ainsi il la parfera au ciel.’ 

La modération des hommes les conduira 4 Dieu et ainsi 
’humanité aura accompli son devoir, en parachevant la volonté 
divine. La modération régissant tout univers verra son objet 
parachevé. 

La Bible nous offre de nombreux exemples de personnalités 
qui surent accomplir la volonté de Dieu en modérant leurs vies 
suivant le Conseil Souverain. Abraham, Moise, Josué, furent 
des modérateurs et des modérés.3 Les saints de |Ancien 
Testament arrivérent 4 modérer tellement la vie religieuse de 
leur peuple qu’ils arrivérent a réaliser un vrai culte selon |’Esprit 
de Dieu. Les prophétes eurent une mission surnaturelle ov 
ils furent invités 4 donner leur mesure: “ Qu’on lise chaque 
prophéte, il ne s’en trouvera pas un qui n’ait surmonté de grande 
distance la mesure des hommes, tellement qu’il faut bien dire 
que tous ceux qui ne trouvent point saveur dans leur doctrine 
sont par trop dégoutés et du tout stupides.”” 

De méme Saint Paul “ en tout et pour tout a tenu mesure ’’.° 
Doué d’une formidable puissance spirituelle il sut toujours se 
modérer.”? Lorsque les Péres élaborérent les symbols oecu- 
méniques ils firent aussi preuve de modération et® de modestie. 
Calvin admire surtout la mesure d’Athanase.? 

Chaque fois que Dieu a inspiré des hommes ceux ci lui ont 
obei en faisant oeuvre de modérateurs. L’histoire de |’Eglise 
chrétienne est ainsi l’histoire de modérateurs suscités par Dieu 
afin de continuer son oeuvre modératrice. Nul doute que 
Calvin lui méme, ait eu pour idéal lui aussi de “ modérer I’Eglise 
Réformée” c’est 4a dire de conduire PEglise suivant le mot 
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d’ordre qu’elle avait regu de Dieu. Ce devait étre le devoir 
du réformé du XVI° siécle au milieu du chaos de son temps, ou 
’humanisme paien était aux prises avec un Moyen Age agonisant 
qu’il voulait intégrer, que de montrer aux vrais disciples du 
Christ le chemin 4 suivre et de leur rappeler leur mission veritable 
qui est de réaliser le Royaume de Dieu sur la terre suivant la 
“‘ mesure ” donnée dans |’Ecriture, source unique de révélation. 

S’il est un nom qui convient particuli¢érement 4 Calvin et 
qui peut en quelque sorte résumer 4 la fois sa pensée et son 
activité c’est bien celui de “Grand Modérateur de |’Eglise 
Réformée qu’il sut établir sur des bases solides pour la plus 
grande gloire de Dieu. 


Conciusion GENERALE 


Aprés avoir examiné comment Dieu modére l’univers et 
comment les hommes doivent 4 leur tour modérer leurs vies, 
essayons pour conclure de retenir ce qu’il y a d’essentiel et 
d’actuel dans l’idée de modération dans la pensée de Calvin. 

Le notion de modération est d’abord universelle. Quels 
que soient la pensée le champ d’action envisagés, toujours les 
idées et les actes ou bien lui obéissent ou bien devraient lui 
obéir. Nous touchons 1a a l’essence méme des lois qui régissent 
Punivers quel qu’il soit. La mesure est en Dieu et comme telle 
régit le monde surnaturel. Elle anime de méme le royaume des 
hommes et celui de la nature. La modération régle non seule- 
ment l’univers pris dans son ensemble, mais les rapports qui 
existent entre le Créateur et cet univers et les relations crées 
entre toutes les parties constitutives de cet ensemble. Nous 
avons vu que le déroulement du plan de Dieu 4 travers le temps 
aprés que l’univers eut surgi du néant pour venir occuper I’espace, 
obéit 4 la pensée et a l’action modératrice du Trés-Haut. Le 
péché a eu beau intervenir et vouloir troubler le mot d’ordre 
donné par le créateur 4 la créature, celle ci n’en continue pas 
moins la route tracée par lui et finit par obéir 4 la mesure malgré 
la démesure que le démon voulait introduire dans l’univers. 
Non seulement la totalité de ce qui est, est conduite par Dieu, 
mais la pensée et l’action humaines, dans leurs manifestations les 
plus humbles, doivent obéir 4 la mesure, sous peine d’étre 
abandonnées a elles-mémes et de s’évanouir. Que ce soit la 
vie de ame, de l’esprit, de l’intelligence, que ce soient nos 
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rapports avec nos semblables ou enfin les créations de notre 
civilisation, partout et toujours nous devons obéir a la mesure. 
De méme que Dieu a modéré sa création, de méme la créature 
doit continuer cette modération en se montrant modérée elle- 
méme, c’est 4 dire en connaissant sa mesure en se comportant 
selon cette mesure et en sachant s’en contenter. 

La modération nous parait donc étre comme une des notions 
essentielles de la métaphysique calvienenne comme une clef de 
sa “ Weltanschauung”. L’étude de Pidée de mesure chez le 
Réformateur nous découvre comme une fresque immense. La 
création toute entiére régie par Dieu et obeissant jusque dans ses 
plus infimes parties 4 la loi de la mesure. Chaque élément de 
cet immense univers a sa place fixée et Dieu sachant pourquoi il 
est 14 et ce qu’il attend de lui. Le monde des hommes qui 
a recu le don de la pensée et de la conscience, parait comme une 
immense armée en marche, suivant un ordre donné, et accom- 
plissant une tache déterminée, chacun dans cette immense 
troupe ayant recu son mot d’ordre, sa mission particuliére. 
Beaucoup tomberont en chemin, ne seront pas admis au nombre 
des élus, mais leur présence et leur activité n’en aura pas moins 
été nécessaire 4 l’accomplissement de la tache finale. 

La modération divine de l’univers entrevue par le Réforma- 
teur n’est pas seulement universelle mais transcendante. Jusqu’a 
un certain point nous comprenons comment Dieu modére l’uni- 
vers, mais bien vite la compréhension nous fait défaut. Non 
seulement beaucoup de problémes, de questions nous échappent, 
mais elles nous font nous révolter. Nous voudrions que la 
nature de l’univers, son déroulement dans le temps nous fat 
révélé avec la clarté d’un théoréme de mathématiques suivi de 
sa démonstration. Au lieu de cela les nuages s’accumulent sur 
notre vision du monde, nous nous permettons de la juger 4 notre 
maniére et voulant mesurer |’univers nous sortons de notre mesure. 
C’est que notre conception de la mesure, de la modération, de 
la loi est bien différente de ce qu’est la modération divine. Elle 
se modéle sur les catégories de notre entendement ou suivant 
des concepts moraux issus d’une vision trop étroite des choses, 
et lorsque les événements ne se comportent pas suivant notre 
propre optique, au lieu de reconnaitre que nos moyens de vision 
sont defectueux, ce sont les événements et Dieu leur auteur que 
nous accusons. La mesure mise dans les objets, la modération 


selon laquelle ils obéissent, transcendent les donné-es de notre 
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moi, elles sont objectives. La loi de modération existerait, 
quand bien méme il n’y aurait pas d’humanité pour la com- 
prendre. Elle est l’expression de la pensée méme de Dieu et de 
la volonté qui anime cette pensée. La mesure divine dépasse 
la mesure humaine et est vraiment de nature transcendante. 
On pourrait en effet croire que l’idée de modération chez Calvin 
ressemble 4 une sort de déterminisme immanent 4 la nature des 
choses puisque chacune d’entre elles a regu sa mesure. Mais 
cette mesure n’est pas une donnée immanente 4 |’objet, elle 
n’est pas comme nous le disions plus haut quelque chose res- 
semblant 4 un centre de gravité donné avec tout objet ayant 
une masse delimitée. Lorsque les Grecs mettaient pardessus 
tout, la mesure ils voulaient comme obéir a une loi immanente 
de univers a laquelle tout devait se conformer. Pour Calvin, 
la mesure a été mise en toute chose par Dieu par un Etre spirituel, 
personnel dont les étres ne sont pas une ¢manation mais une 
création tirée du néant. La mesure est donc une pensée 
particuliére de Dieu, relative 4 l’objet considéré comme le greme 
de son essence et de son existence. Avec Calvin nous sortons 
donc de la nature si bien agencée soit elle, pour apprendre que 
la modération n’est point en elle, mais par dela sa réalité en Dieu 
qui régit toute chose. La vision calvinienne de l’univers n’est 
donc pas la vision d’une mécanique supérieure obeissant 4 une 
sorte de déterminisme immanent. L’univers est un ensemble 
dont chaque partie obeit 4 une pensée et 4 une volonté trans- 
cendante a lui méme. 

Comme Dieu est esprit, la modération est une notion univer- 
selle, transcendante et spirituelle. Les lois auxquelles obeissent 
les mondes ont ainsi une essence transcendante leur nature et 
spirituelle. Cela nous explique pourquoi il est si difficile a la 
pensée humaine de les saisir. Elle ne pourra jamais en avoir 
qu’une image approchée, analogique. Notre intelligence est en 
effet trop limitée pour saisir l’infini de la vie spirituelle. Elle 
aussi a recu sa mesure et nous savons ce qui advient lorsque 
possée par une curiosité de mauvais aloi, l’intelligence veut 
essayer de voir et de comprendre ce pourquoi elle n’est pas faite. 
Les lois, les rapports qu’elle découvre, le sont par une faculté 
humaine périssable, elles sont donc loin d’étre identiques aux lois 
réelles qui régissent toutes choses. Tout le travail de l’intelli- 
gence ne doit il pas consister justement, tout en assimilant ce qu’- 
elle veut et doit assimiler, 4 reconnaitre l’infini qui la dépasse, 
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4 ne jamais vouloir le ranger le cataloguer, mais 4 essayer de 
discipliner l’4me et la mettre en état de grace afin que ’illumina- 
tion divine puisse |’éclairer. Aussi le fait que nous ne com- 
prenions pas ce qui se passe dans l’univers, loin de nous décourager, 
loin de nous faire croire que tout n’est’ que chaos, ne doit il que 
nous inciter 4 croire davantage encore, que toute la création 
obéit a des lois justes mais cachées et dont les seuls élus pourront 
entrevoir un jour le mystére apparent. 

Dans la modération calvinienne nous découvrons encore 
un autre élémént. Si la création est composée de parties dont 
chacune a recu sa mesure, tous ses éléments sont comme entrainés 
dans un immense courant dont la force est animé par Dieu 
lui-méme. La modération selon Calvin est avant tout dynam- 
igue. Onsait combien Calvin detestait la conception épicurienne 
d’un monde créé par les dieux dont ceux-ci se serainet désintérés- 
sés, toute sa pensée était opposée 4 une vision purement statique 
des choses. Considérés l'un prés de Pautre il y a beaucoup 
d’analogie entre l’univers calvinien et univers thomiste, méme 
mesure dans les éléments, méme harmonie entre élément et 
ensemble, méme conception de Dieu enveloppant toute réalité 
issue de sa création, et pourtant comme le souffle qui anime les 
deux systémes est différent! Chez Pun on est en présence 
d’une immense pyramide, majestueuse dans son ensemble et ov 
dans une somme sublime tout a été intégré ; chez |’autre, Dieu, 
dont la pensée et l’action sont sans cesse en éveil, conduisant 
lui-méme vers des buts inconnus de notre pensée mais connus 
de lui seul, tout l’univers issu des fulgurations de son Verbe. 
L’univers calvinien est dynamique, sans cesse en vie en mouve- 
ment dans ]’étre de Dieii et 4 l’intérieur de ce mouvement nous 
voyons ’humanité en marche, dirigée par la pensée divine, dont 
attention ne se relachera jamais, et guidée par le Dieu—homme 
et ’homme—Dieu vers sa mission 4 remplir. 

Dans l’idée de modération il y a donc infiniement plus que 
dans l’idée de loi trop froide par elle-méme. Le cavalier 
modérant sa monture obeit certes aux lois de |’équitation, mais 
ces lois ne suffisent pas 4 expliquer sa modération. Dans la 
modération de l’univers par Dieu il y a un ordre, non seulement 
dans le déroulement des événements, mais une force derriére 
cet ordre et une ferveur derriére cette force. Pour bien le 
comprendre il faut se rappeler la notion méme de création qui 
contient en elle tout son propre dynamisme. L’univers n’est 
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point une émanation de Dieu, une sorte de halo au centre 
du quel il se trouverait. Non, il a été tiré du néant parceque 
sa Sagesse l’a concu, sa Puissance |’a réalisé et maintenu, et cette 
création n’est pas un fiat prononcé 4a l’origine des temps mais 
un processus continuel. Dieu crée tout le temps, sans cesse des 
créations nouvelles viennent s’ajouter au cortége des créatures. 
Dieu a créé et continue a créer et 4 guider sa création vers la 
fin qu’il lui a assignée et pourquoi oserons nous demander a-t-il 
créé? Sinon a cause du rayonnement infini de son amour. 
C’est parceque le Pére est Amour qu’il a créé et c’est parcequ’il 
a aimé qu’il a envoyé son Fils pour sauver, son Esprit pour 
régénérer. Derriére cette modération de l’univers nous sentons 
comme dans une dimension nouvelle tout un univers d’amour 
et dans‘la puissance modératrice elle-méme tout un univers de 
ferveur. Aussi la modération que Dieu réclamedes hommes 
dans leur vie n’est elle qu’une suite d’élans de ferveur, élans 
que modére |’4me, mais qui tiennent leur force de la modération 
elle-méme. 

Ce dynamisme cette ferveur ne correspondent ils pas 4 une 
vision réaliste des choses? Calvin n’est pas lidéaliste qui 
plongé dans son systéme a fermé les yeux sur la réalité journaliére 
ou forcé d’en tenir compte, l’a intégrée dans son systéme en 
s’attachant a4 prouver son néant métaphysique. Le Réformateur 
vivait trop en pleine tourrente, il avait une vision trop lucide 
du péché et de tous les cataclysmes dans lesquels celui-ci avait — 
entrainé le monde. Mais c’est précisément parcequ’il a foi, 
parcequ’il sait que malgré les apparences le droit de Dieu 
triomphera, qu’il ne se déccuragera pas. I] pourrait ]’étre si 
Yunivers était statique et si aucune participation ne pouvait 
alors lier ’étre déchu aux harmonies éternelles d’un monde 
ordonné. Mais Dieu modére toute chose et toujours il fait 
preuve d’activité renouvelée, sa modération est forte, puissante 
et c’est parcequ’ elle est dynamique, que Dieu conduira son 
univers et si le démon essaie de le troubler il le conduira malgré 
lui. La vision d’un monde pécheur, d’une humanité chaotique 
corrompue n’est donc pas en contradiction avec la conception 
transcendante d’une modération spirituelle et dynamique des 
choses. Certes elle offre 4 l’activité sans cesse en éveil de 
Dieu une bien piétre matiére, mais le créateur saura ]’oeuvrer 
et chaque élément ayant regu sa mesure, |’ensemble de |’univers 
n’en fera pas moins éclater sa gloire. 
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Nous sommes donc avec le calvinisme en présence d’un ordre 
universel spirituel et dynamique. Nul plus que Calvin n’a eu 
au fond de son étre cette idée d’un ordre a faire triompher. 
Autour de lui c’était l’anarchie la plus compléte, un monde en 
pleine décadence en pleine décomposition. L’unité de la 
chrétienté n’était plus qu’une facade derriére laquelle |’on 
sentait la pire corruption. Aux hommes de son temps Calvin 
propose un ordre, ordre nouveau pour l’époque, ordre ancien, 
puisque c’était celui des premiers chrétiens, ordre éternel puis- 
que c’est l’ordre auquel tout l’univers avait obei depuis toujours. 

Alors que la Réforme est accusée de désordre,: voici au 
contraire le Réformateur protagoniste d’un ordre que l’humanité 
avait abandonné et dans le conflit qui s’établit entre Calvin et 
‘le papisme, c’est Rome qui fait figure de démesure de romantisme, 
alorsque le Réformateur est le Reconstructeur, le Rénovateur 
de lordre chrétien détruit par l’Eglise elle-méme. Essayons 
un peu de comprendre ce que Rome devait étre pour un esprit 
aussi épris de mesure que Calvin. Il semble que le papisme 
au XVI° siécle étalait la démesure la plus compléte qui se pat 
imaginer. Si nous considérons la vie matérielle, d’un coté 
lun des siécles les plus débauchés qui furent jamais, livré 4 une 
licence sans frein, 4 un paganisme de la chair que la découverte 
des oeuvres des anciens ne faisait qu’encourager, paganisme de 
fait derriére un catholicisme de facade tel que Rabelais le peignit 
de main de maitre. De l’autre des couvents ot des ascétes se 
livraient 4 toues les macérations. La vie morale copiée sur la 
vie matérielle-le relachement de la discipline intérieure le plus 
complet en face d’un rigorisme le plus éxagéré. Rome faisait 
preuve d’excés semblables dans le monde des idées. D’une 
parte une dogmatique compliquée accumulant dogmes nouveaux, 
créant entre Dieu et l’homme toute une cour de saints et d’anges, 
des cultes enti¢rement opposés 4 Desprit de |’évangile, tout 
cela aboutissant 4 de formidables sommes, dont seuls pouvaient 
discuter de subtils docteurs. De Vautre la masse du peuple 
illétrée, ignorante, n’ayant au moment ou se développait l’im- 
primerie pas le droit de lire les Saintes-Ecritures et, encourageant 
tant d’ignorance tous les ordres mendiants hostiles 4 la vie de 
intelligence. Ceci aidant cela, et ’Eglise avec ses prélats et 
ses docteurs arrivant 4 mener 4 sa guise le peuple fidéle qu’elle 
tyrannisait ne voulant pas le modérer. Si nous examinons la vie 
liturgique : méme démesure, d’un coté cérémonies somptueuses 
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rehaussées d’or et de pierreries ot s’exaltaient les puissants du 
jour, de l’autre répétitions mécanique de rites par un peuple 
abéti. La vie sociale enfin, ot les grands s’opposent aux petits 
les prélats chargés de riches prébendes et les abbayes regorgeant 
de richesse et les miséreux, la papauté descendue dans la vie 
politique et aspirant 4 la domination temporelle et de l’autre, 
humble masse disciplinée par les prétres. Que de contrastes 
violents que de démesure dans tous les domaines ! 

Tels étaient quelques uns des excés qui devaient faire bend 
l’4me de Calvin et ne peut on comprendre alors ses explosions de 
colére Modération certes mais “ usque ad aras”. Or pour. 
Calvin ’immodération papiste profanait le nom sacré de Dieu. 
Dieu déshonoré! telle devait étre la constation journaliére que 
devait faire le Réformateur observateur si lucide de la vie 
journaliére des hommes. Dieu déshonoré! quel scandale! 
quel appel aussi pour ceux de ses serviteurs qui lui étaient restés 
fidéles et la Réforme de Calvin s’attache 4 rendre 4 Dieu l’hon- 
neur supréme et a proclamer sa gloire. Comment la réaliser ? 
sinon en s’attaquant a tous les excés qui s’éta-laient au grand 
jour. En supprimant les forces qui les avaient fait naitre? 
Non, ces forces n’étaient pas mauvaises en soi, mais en les modé- 
rant. Se reportant aux Saintes Ecritures le Réformateur y 
voyait écrit en lettres de feu la modération de Dieu dans l’histoire 
de l’univers et dans l’histoire des hommes. Aux hommes aussi de 
modérer leurs pensées et leurs vies et ainsi seulement pourront 
ils triompher des excés menaient l’humanité aux abimes. Aussi 
Calvin ne condamnera-t-il rien en bloc. Jamais il n’aura une 
attitude de prohibitioniste. I] suffit de se modérer, de savoir 
connaitre la mesure que nous avons recue du Créateur et nous 
en contender et le Réformateur nous propose 4 nouveau I’idéal 
pur de l’Evangile que des siécles de papisme avaient enfoui 
sous des amoncellements de traités de théologie. L’idéal chrétien 
n’est il pas de réaliser le Royaume de Dieu, non pas dans un 
milieu de choix, qui aurait rompu avec le monde, comme les 
couvents, mais dans le monde? Idéal singuliérement difficile 
a réaliser, mais idéal chrétien dans toute sa simplicité: faire 
vivre le Christ dans l’humble vie journaliére, au foyer, au travail 
de la ville et des champs, dans toutes les circonstances de la vie. 
Cet idéal s’appuie sur un guide extérieur la Bible. Celui qui 
saura méditer la parole, celui qui saura y conformer sa vie sera 
gardé de tout excés. La Bible sera son fil directeur au milieu 
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des abimes de l’existence. Aux Ecritures viendra se joindre le 
travail intérieur de |’Esprit qui oeuvrera notre conscience et 
ainsi guidés par l’écriture, soutenus par esprit nous saurons 
maitriser modérer tous nos excés. 

Et ce n’est pas tout! un guide, un soutien, un idéal ne 
suffisent pas, il faut savoir comment placés 4 une époque, dans 
des circonstances particuliéres, nous aurons réalisé cet idéal. 
L’Ecriture nous révéle que nous avons une vocation: l’idée de 
vocation vient nous donner un but précis particulier adapté a 
notre nature propre. Grace a la connaissance de notre vocation, 
nous saurons encore mieux diriger dans leur vraie direction le 
‘monde intérieur de forces indisciplinées qui bouilonnent en 
nous. De méme que la Bible nous a révélé que chaque chose 
a sa place dans l’univers spirituel, de méme notre vocation - 
révélée par le témoignage intérieur de esprit nous montrera 
notre place spécifique dans le milieu"déterminé ov nous vivon. 
La vocation c’est la mesure qui est en nous, et connaissant notre 
mesure, nous dirigerons, nous modérerons notre vie afin de 
pouvoir la réaliser. Tout excés, toute démesure nous montrera 
que nous égarons, que nous sortons de la voie assignée par Dieu. 
Grice au sens de la vocation nous ne nous figerons plus dans un 
orgueil excessif, nous ne ferons plus de nos étres d’immenses 
bulles de savon que le moindre heurt avec la réalité spirituelle 
viendra dissoudre, nous serons comme des soldats qui réalisent 
le mot d’ordre de leur chef, heureux de la réaliseret voyant dans 
cette réalisation le sens profond de leur vie. 

Calvin achevant son oeuvre de modération nous propose en- 
fin une église débarrassée de tous les platras qui |’avaient dénatu- 
rée, ou dans un culte consacré 4 la méditation de la parole et a 
la participation aux sacrements, l’4me retrouve Dieu par la 
communion avec Christ notre seul médiateur, un culte présidé 
par le premier serviteur de l’église. Le fidéle modérera sa vie 
en obeissant 4 Dieu et en faissant par cette obeissance méme 
briller sa gloire. Alors que par la modération de Dieu dans 
Punivers, nous comprenons comment Dieu a fait rayonner sa 
gloire dans toute chose, nous modérerons nos vies en rendant 
honneur au Souverain Maitre de nos destinées. 
 Loeuvre de Calvin est donc avant tout une oeuvre d’ ordre. 
Sa Réforme est une volonté implacable de réaliser de nouveau 
de l’ordre dans un monde chaotique et corrompu, !’ordre chrétien 
ot Dieu est au centre et a la fin de nos vies, et ou nous dirigerons 
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nos vies suivant sa pensée et sa volonté, comme il nous les a 
révélées dans le monde, dans sa parole, dans la venue de son 
Fils et dans le témoignage de son Esprit. Le Réformateur fut 
un ordonnateur et par dessus tout, comme nous !’avons dit le 
grand Modérateur de son siécle. Aussi combien parai vaine la 
célébre accusation de romantisme dont on a gratifié la Réforme. 
Il n’y eut peut étre pas de mouvement moins romantique puisque 
son essence fut de rétablir en tout et partout la souveraineté de 
Dieu et son ordre que le papisme avait voulu briser 4 son profit. 
Au moment ou Calvin apparut il était facile 4 P’individu de se 
livrer 4 tous les excés pourvu qu’il n’attaquat pas la puissance de 
’Eglise romaine, pourvuque ses idées ne la concernassent pas 
trop directement. [I] était aisé 42 un Rabelais commie il sera 
aisé 4 un Montaigne de rester catholique tout en étant épicurien 
ou sceptique pourvu que l’allégeance nominale fut maintenue, 
mais vouloir rétablir l’ordre de |’Evangile était une hérésie que 
la mort devait punir! Avec cette conception de l’ordre chére 
4 Calvin, il était désormais impossible 4 l’individu de se donner 
une importance qu’il n’a pas, impossible a tout excés de se faire 
jour. Si au XVI° siécle de nombreux esprits profitérent de la 
Réforme pour rompre avec Rome et étaler un individualisme 
sans bornes, ils ne faisaient que consacrer un état de choses, 
contre lequel la Réforme luttait de toutes ses forces ; aussi loin 
d’avoir ouvert la digue de individualisme romantique, la 
Réforme de Calvin a-t-elle au contraire édifié une sérieuse bar- 
riére contre lui en affirmant par la doctrine de l’Evangile la 
Souveraineté de Dieu. | 

Faisant de Calvin le Modérateur par excellence, nous sommes 
amenés 4 comparer son ordre non seulement a la démesure 
romaine, mais 4 l’ordre humaniste. Calvin ne fut pas le seul 
4 précher la modération au XVI® siécle nous dira-t-on, que 
faites vous de l’ordre des humanistes qui deviendra |’admirable 
ordre classique du XVII° siécle? Certes Montaigne aprés 
Calvin sera un modéré, mais s’il préche la célébre voie médiane 
entre les deux excés, quelle différente dans les mobiles comme 
dans les motifs de son attitude. La modération selon Montaigne 
est un équilibre purement subjectif, une constatation empirique 
que fait la nature humaine de la nocivité des excés. Si l’on veut 
mener son existence le plus douilletement possible, ne vaut il pas 
mieux renoncer aux excés qui peuvent troubler son équilibre et 
mener une vie modérée, qui tempérera toutes les douleurs 
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aux-quelles nous sommes exposés? La modération de Montaigne 
est un stoicisme du a un épicurisme raffiné, comme son sceptic- 
isme devait devenir une attitude confortable évitant a [esprit 
d’inutiles tortures métaphysiques. Tout au plus la modération 
est elle une certaine conformité avec la nature, afin de pouvoir 
la suivre le plus longtemps possible. La modération de Mon- 
taigne ne se base aucunément sur une vision objective de l’univers 
spirituel auquel le sujet n’a qu’ se conformer. 

Le classicisme du siécle suivant aspirera lui aussi 4 un ordre 
fondamental. Nous retrouverons au XVII° siécle beaucoup des 
raisonnements de Calvin. La marque que la Réforme imprima 
sur la pensée francaise fut trop forte pour ne pas demeurer, mais 
l’ordre classique n’est plus que l’ordre calvinien coupé de sa 
source principale d’inspiration : la transcendance de Dieu. Les 
classiques essayeront de laiciser Vordre calvinien, la raison 
cartésienne remplacera Dieu dans la modération de l’univers. 
Désormais c’est elle qui modérera toute chose et la religion et la 
théologie ,seront reléguées (respectueusement s’entend) dans 
des régions ou la raison n’aura que faire. I] s’agit que tout soit 
modéré par la raison et l’univers tout entier devra obeir 4 ses lois 
aussi Claires et distinctes que des théorémes. La vie morale elle 
aussi, recevra des régles rationnelles et c’est encore au nom de la 
raison de l’idéal d’honnéte homme, que nous serons invités 4 
modérer nos passions : 


La parfaite raison fuit toute extrémité 
Et veut que l’on soit sage avec sobriété. 


La gloire et ’honneur de Dieu, le sens de la vocation, tout cela 
sera remplacé par un idéal humain, beau en soi et qu’il faut 
réaliser. Un pareil ordre ne résistera pas longtemps 4 la déca- 
dence et ne suscitera plus de chefs d’oeuvre. Ceux ci ne naitront 
que quand leurs auteurs renoueront avec la transcendance : 
Corneille dans la volonté poussée au sublime, Racine lorsque ses 
personnages exprimeront une destinée suivant le mode calvinien 
et le plus profond de tous, Pascal ne sera vraiment grand que 
parceque son coeur aura su trouver un ordre que la raison ne 
connaissait pas. 

Les idées de Calvin sur la modération nous révélent donc 
bien une parenté indiscutable entre sa pensée et la pensée classique 
qui suivit, mais alors que le Réformateur avait mis le fondement 
de tout ordre dans la transcendance spirituelle d’un Dieu sans 
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cesse agissant, les auteurs classiques crurent possible de réaliser 
un ordre semblable en le fondant sur la raison humaine ou 
sur l’idéal de Phonnéte homme. Le résultat fut une rapide 
décadence. Calvin avec sa conception de la modération avait 
comme jeté des bases et des régles profondes d’un classicisme 
durable que les classiques du XVII° siécle ne surent appliquer 
dans leur totalité. Bien vite l’idéal humain fut battu en bréche. 
Les régles auxquelles il fallait obeir devinrent un joug extérieur 
empéchant la libre vie de l’esprit, et l’ordre classique se vidant 
de tout contenu aboutit 4 l’académisme brillant, sec, supérficiel 
du siécle suivant et au chaos d’idées ot devait germer la Révolu- 
tion d’abord, et la crise romantique ensuite. Certes Calvin fut 
un classique, le pére du classicisme fran¢ais puisqu’il ne cessa de 
précher au milieu de |’époque troublée of il vivait un ordre 
nouveau, il fut classique quand il entendait que toute l’activité 
humaine devait se conformer 4 un ordre qui serait celui méme 
auquel avait obéi toute la création, qu’il fallait au nom méme de la 
transcendance et de l’objectivité de cet ordre éliminer tout 
excés qui risquait de le compromettre, mais les penseurs qui lui 
succédérent en voulant rationaliser cet ordre, le coupérent de sa 
source originelle de vie. La branche coupée donna encore de 
belles fleurs mais l’heure de la décomposition avait sonné. 


L’idée de modération, de mesure telle que Calvin l’avait 
con¢ue, nous parait enfin en ce moment plus actuelle que jamais. 
Eclairés par les feux souvent sombres de notre temps, les vieux 
textes calviniens prennent un relief saisissant. Notre époque 
ne s’apparente-t-elle pas au XVI° siécle et ne vivons nous pas 
dans un chaos de pensées et de sentiments semblable ? Toute 
une conception de la civilisation, de la vie, toute une théorie de 
divinités est en train de s’écrouler. L’inquiétude est plus forte 
que jamais dans un monde jonché de décombres. Que sont 
devenues les idoles de jadis, progrés, science, démocratie, lois 
économiques ? Aprés avoir cherché une certitude dans la 
raison, ’homme est parti 4 la découverte d’absolus dans les 
sentiments, puis dans les émotions, ensuite dans la sensibilité 
exacerbée, enfin il est allé fouiller les profondeurs méme de 
Y’étre, pensant trouver l’absolu dans la subconscience. La 
pensée laique fondée sur la science inébranlable a été battue en 
bréche et les philosophies ont été entrainées dans le flux sans 
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cesse renouvelé du bergsonisme ou dans le plus grand des rela- 
tivismes. En face de la pensée mouvante le thomisme renaissant 
se fige en cathédrale définitive ; et ballottée par tant de con- 
traires oscillant entre tant d’excés, la ae moderne ne trouve 
plus d’équilibre. 

L’4me moderne est inquiéte parcequ’elle est /ucide. Elle 
voit clair dans les troubles qui la déchirent et elle ne veut plus 
fermer les yeux quelle que soit ’horreur de la réalité qui se 
déroule devant elle. Partout ot elle porte ses regarde elle ne 
voit que révoltes conflits ot triomphe légoisme, qu’il soit 
individuel, social ou national. Elle a conscience d’une crise qui 
n’est pas seulement économique, mais qui a atteint dans ses 
profondeurs |’étre tout entier, et qui risque de l’aveugler et de 
lui fermer 4 jamais le monde de l’esprit. Les jeunes générations 
se rendent compte de tout cela et !’univers n’est plus pour elles 
qu’un chaos en décomposition ot laideur, hypocrisie et mal se 
donnent libre cours. 

Enfin ’4me moderne est animée de ferveur. Devant une 
vision aussi tragique de la réalité humaine, elle ne désarme pas, 
elle veut aller de l’avant, créer, réaliser un ordre nouveau ne pas 
permettre aux miasmes corrupteurs d’aller de l’avant et de 
menacer notre vision de la réalité spirituelle. Un immense élan 
de bonne volonté, un désir de croisade anime la jeunesse du 
monde et cette ferveur, cette lucidité donnent une acuité 
dramatique a son inquiétude elle-méme. 

Comment créer un monde nouveau, comment découvrir 
une certitude que la vision lucide des choses ne démentira pas ? 
4 quel but consacrer cet immense élan de ferveur qui souléve les 
générations nouvelles? De faux dieux sont venus pour les 
enrégimenter sous des banniéres diverses. L’ordre totalitaire 
de Etat qu’il soit fasciste ou communiste est venu apporter 
4 Pinquiétude une certitude nouvelle. Moloch moderne il a 
réuni en faisceau les ames ferventes des jeunes, en les faisont 
travailler 4 un ordre politique nouveau et la ferveur est devenue 
enthusiasme pour cet ordre et la lucidité s’est muée en fascination 
devant le Chef au bras tendu. 

Au milieu de ces mains levées de ces poings serrés, nombreux 
sont les jeunes qui n’ont pas encore pris position. L’ame 
francaise éprise comme elle lest d’équilibre et de mesure, 
répugne autant A l’ordre totalitaire qu’elle répugne aux ordres 
anciens qu’ils soient bourgeois de droite ou laic de gauche. 
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L’esprit frangais trop libre trop critique ne se pliera pas devant 
le bloc de Etat. Sa ferveur ne se laissera pas fasciner par le 
culte du chef. 

Sur quoi se fonder alors? Nous répondrons hardiment 
sur la Souveraineté de Dieu. Emportée dans les remous du 
monde actuel la nef humaine est chassée de tous les ports con- 
ventionnels ot elle pensait se garer. Ou jeter son ancre sinon 
comme Calvin nous y invite: en plein ciel et voila pourquoi le 
renouveau calviniste vientpour nous 4 son heure. 

Tous les ordres ont faite faillite: ordre rationnel, classique 
romantique, ordre fondé sur l’Etat. Si ’humanité ne veut pas 
continuer a. se laisser desagréger elle doit revenir 4 Dieu source 
de toute mesure comme de toute modération. L/’ordre calvinien 
donnera 4 l’4me moderne la nourriture spirituelle dont elle a 
tant besoin. 

Il lui donnera la certitude fondée en pleine transcendance, 
une vérité dont nous approcherons toujours sans |’étreindre 
icibas et qui révélera toujours un aspect nouveau a chaque 
nouvelle génération de créatures, une vérité que rien ne saurait 
figer. 

L’ordre calvinien, fondé sur la certitude qu’en Dieu nous 
avons la vie le mouvement et ]’étre, sera le seul qui n’excluera 
pas la lucidité si chére 4 ’4me moderne. Nous |’avons vu: 
Calvin nous a toujours invités 4 regarder la réalité en face. II 
ne s’est pas fait faute d’exercer une impitoyable critique sur les 
pensées et les actions de ses contemporains et il nous invite 4 notre 
tour 4 faire la guerre au malin et 4 déjouer toutes ses ruses. Pour 
bien se battre il faut voir clair. Loin de réclamer de l’humanité 
une admiration béate pour ses conducteurs, Calvin la met en 
garde contre les enthousiasmes trop faciles et rappelle aux 
hommes que leur mot d’ordre n’est ni la gloire personnelle du 
chef, ni la gloire raciale de la nation mais la gloire de Dieu. 
L’ordre calvinien veut des chevaliers au clair regard et non des 
troupes aveugles de termites qui pensent se battre plus fort en 
fermant les yeux ; des conquérants que la vision du mal a aguerris 
et quisaurontentriompher. Nulle autre que la lucidité moderne 
n’est plus capable de dénoncer le péché sous toutes ses formes, 
n’est mieux 4 méme de le découvrir dans ses derniers retranche- 
ments. Au service de Dieu la lucidité saura faire briller sa gloire, 
permettant la victoire sur le mal, grace 4 la lumiére accumulée 
de ses projecteurs. 
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ferveur ou dévoyée ou sans but du monde moderne. Cette 
ferveur, sous son aspect négatif sera la sainte indignation devant 
les turpitudes de l’heures révélées par la lucidité. Comme au 
XVI° siécle cette indignation se traduira par ces deux mots 
“ Dieu deshonoré”. Dieu deshonoré par toutes les abjections, 
tous les scandales de la époque actuelle, toutes les machinations 
d’une société dite civilisée et qui débordant de biens matériels 
ne sait méme pas en assurer la répartition minima. Devant la 
vision de ce déshonneur faut-il reculer? Non le dynamisme 
méme de l’ordre calvinien vient 4 la rencontre de la ferveur 
moderne et lui montre la route 4 suivre: pardela le monde 
contingent vision de Dieu, conduisant sans défaillance l’immense 
théorie étoilée de univers, l’armée innombrable des élus et de 
leurs chefs inspirés de tous les temps. Quoi de plus exaltant 
pour la ferveur moderne que de sentir que Ame peut participer 
avec sa conscience la plus claire 4 immense déroulement du 
plan de Dieu a travers la durée de univers. Notre vie, les 
élans de notre coeur, les visions de l’intelligence, les énergies de 
notre volonté, tout peut s’intégrer dans cette vaste synthése 
et les chefs terrestres ne seront plus des dictateurs, mais la 
nuée san cesse accrue des témoins de Dieu,\des ouvriers de la 
régénération, inspirés par l’Esprit et guidés par le Fils qui les 
a sauvés. Notre étre tout entier participera 4 la vie immense 
de Punivers tel qu’il doit obeir au Conseil souverain et 4 la 
puissance créatrice. La modération selon Calvin, on le voit 
est bien loin de toute construction idéologique, car elle se fonde 
sur la vision lucide et réaliste d’un univers pécheur et chaotique 
et nous Montre comment nous pourrons participer 4 sa restaura- 
tion, 

Au monde moderne inquiet, troublé, frémissant de puissance 
et de ferveur, Calvin vient apporter un ordre nouveau. A nous 
de “ ficher notre ancre en plein ciel ” et guidés par la Parole et 
?Esprit de participer 4 la modération de l’univers en faisant 
chacun selon la mesure qu’il nous a prédestinée, rayonner la gloire 
de Dieu. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MENACE OF ROMANISM 


Tue urgent burden of these publications is to awaken an indifferent public to the 
danger to Protestant liberties from present day intensified Romish activities in civil 
and religious spheres. Dr. Cadoux, the author of the first book’ on our list, is already 
widely known through his Catholicism and Christianity. In the present smaller 
volume after an introduction on a “ case for vigilance”, he proceeds to outline 
the Roman record of persecution in the nineteenth century, and then manfully and 
satisfactorily rebuts the charge that “‘ the Protestants were as bad”. Then follows a 
chapter on “ Would Rome persecute again ?” in which the author answers his own 
question in the affirmative from evidence produced from a big array of sources of 
unequal authority but wholly respectable and valid. The unscrupulous nature of 
Roman apologetic and practice is exposed in a critical but just examination of Rome’s 
many pleas and excuses for admitted persecutions. A vigorous chapter on Roman 
Catholic propaganda follows, after which the author expounds his remedial policy 
for Protestants in his last chapter with its colloquial caption: “‘ What about it ?” 

The book is a virile Neo-Protestant apologetic. Hampered by his view point, the 
author occasionally recoils from his own logical conclusions although in his treatment 
of the existing relation between Church and State in England he seems to discard the 
liberationist view of his school. His hope for the future of Protestantism lies not in 
“ decrying the higher criticism of the Bible, and harking back to a pre-critical and 
undiscriminating fundamentalism (sic). What is needed is, as regards the Bible, a full 
acceptance of all that scientific and historical criticism can tell us about it.” It does 
not seem to occur to the author that his suggested remedy has been applied for the 
last fifty years with such dire results as justify his present incursion into the wide 
field of Romanist activities. Wider and deeper historical research might convince 
the author, who has the scholar’s respect for documentary evidence, as the historian 
Burnet was convinced in his time, that Rome’s stupendous effort in the most critical 
period in the history of British Protestantism was defeated by the Calvinism of the 
pulpit and the Sabbatarianism of the few. Fortunately for the future of our 

Protestantism Calvinism is coming to its own again. 

In sixty-four closely packed pages,? with the material divided into eighteen 
short chapters with appropriate headings, Mr. Kentish-Rankin puts the “ Catholics ” 
in the witness box and from their authoritative personal and documentary statements 
furnishes impressive evidence for the non-expert to form a just opinion of the vital 
national question of the relations of Church and State in England. His purpose 
is to array rather than arraign witnesses, except implicitly, in order to show that a 
severance of the present relationship of Church and State would open a highway for 
an easy Roman re-conquest of England. His deft use of evidence impresses his 
readers. 

Mr. Close’s published address} to the London Women’s Protestant Union shows 
all the qualities of an expert in the field of his enquiry. The influence of perverts to 
Rome in departments of State is set forth on reliable evidence. Permanent officials 
at the Foreign Office in particular have been known to wield a power that is unfavour- 
able to Protestantism. Earnest Protestants at nearly all the European Chancellaries 
have been perturbed by this notorious fact. Mr. Close’s Protestantism is not of the 
flaccid kind but rings true to the Reformed tradition, so he fervently pleads that “ the 


* Roman Catholicism and Freedom. By Cecil John Cadoux, D.D., London: Independent Press. 
Price 5s. net. 

2 “ Catholics” in the Witness Box. By L. K. Kentish-Rankin, M.A. The Church Association, 
London. Price 6d. 

3 Rome's attack on the Throne, the Press, and the Church. By Albert W. Close. London: Thynne 
& Co., Ltd. Price 2$d., post free. 
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Christian Church must make up her mind to-day to proclaim again the teaching of 
the Reformers if she is to expect the Spirit of God to honour her message, and 
convince men of the reality of Divine Truth”. 

D. Macuzan. 


Edinburgh. 


CONCERNING PRAYER: 


NoTWITHSTANDING the almost countless number of books that have been written on 
Prayer, there is room for this volume by Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer. It is written in 
simple language, and is marked by a warm spirituality of tone and by a refreshing 
loyalty to the teaching of Scripture and to the testimony of Christian experience 
at its best. Dr. Zwemer is no half-hearted believer in the efficacy of prayer; he 
writes with the conviction and fervour which are the fruit of personal experience. 
Nor is this the first volume which he has written on this theme. A few years ago he 
published a smaller work entitled Call to Prayer, which dealt mainly with the need 
for intercession on behalf of the Moslem world, for it may not be out of place to 
mention that before taking up his present post Dr. Zwemer had laboured among the 
Mohammedans in Arabia and Egypt. 

As might be expected, therefore, his aim in the pfesent work is thoroughly 
practical. He does not spend much time in refuting the modern objections to 
Prayer which are advanced in the name of Natural Science or Psychology. These, 
he declares, “ rest on the false premise that there is nothing supernatural ”, and “ they 
fall to the ground when we have faith in the testimony of God’s Word and in the 
experience of His people since the world began”. The Nature of Prayer, its Power, 
the Time which it demands, the influence of Place on its exercise, and the hindrances 
which so often mar its effectiveness—these aspects of the question which bear directly 
on the personal life of men are the matters which are discussed in Dr. Zwemer’s most 
impressive chapters. The bearing of prayer on missions as “ the secret of power and 
perseverance and victory ”, is also emphasized, and the closing chapters are devoted 
to Prayers of the Old Testament, the Prayers of Paul, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Prayers of our Lord. 

Dr. Zwemer’s pages are enriched by apt quotations gleaned from many sources, 
and the range of his knowledge of the relevant literature is indicated by the fact that 
the Bibliography which is appended to the book includes over eighty volumes which 
deal more or less directly with the subject of Prayer. This is a work which is deserving 
of a wide circulation, for it is calculated to strengthen the faith and enrich the 
spiritual life of believers, and at the same time to reach the conscience and stir up the 
heart of those who as yet are unskilled in “ this fine art in the spiritual realm ”. 

We have noticed only one typographical error. On page 180 “ Moffat ” should 


be “ Moffatt ”’. 
ALEXANDER STEWART. 
Edinburgh. 


JOHN AND BETTY STAM—MARTYRS* 


Tuts is a short story of the life labours and martyrdom of two godly and devoted 
missionaries who heard the Call of God and went out to China and were cruelly 
killed by Communists in Southern Anhwel in December 1934. We hail with no 


* Taking Hold of God : Studies on the Nature, Need and Power of Prayer. By Professor Samuel M. 
Zwemer, D.D., Princeton Theological Seminary. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. $1. 's0 in cloth, $1.0 in paper. 
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ordinary pleasure the volume and we recommend all interested in the heroes and 
heroines who have been burning and shining lights to procure a copy. We have 
read no small biography in recent years more calculated to inspire young people to 
dedicate their lives to the Lord Jesus Christ and His service than the one before us. 
The news of the execution in the ancient Chinese method of those consecrated mis- 
sionaries stirred men and women all the world over. In an editorial in the North 
China Daily News the following beautiful testimony appears: “ If ever a woman 
had a call to spread the Gospel in China the late Mrs. Stam, on her own showing had. 
She has in the beauty of her life and the glory of her martyrdom shown how far self- 
sacrifice can be taken and her devotion to her religion, and its ultimate consequence 
proves the existence of the highest ideals in a world, and at a time when about such 
things there is an unhealthy scepticism.” 

We greatly err if hundreds of ministers and spiritual teachers of the young and 
others will not read the book with rare pleasure and decided profit. The conversion 
and the warmth of religious fervour that burned in these two young lives are full of 
deep and stimulating interest : these parts of the book will live. Both missionaries 
commanded in a very striking manner the confidence and affection of those who 
knew them. President W. H. Houghton, D.D. writes: “Ina day of drifting youth 
when a sense of frustration seems to be the common lot it rejoices the heart to be 
brought face to face with such worth-while lives—they lived intensely if they did not 
live many years.” 

The devout author who has done his work well dedicates the book “ to Christian 
young people in various English-speaking countries of the world in the that it 
may help them to dedicate their lives to the Lord Jesus Christ and if the Lord will 
to the extension of His Cause in many lands”. It is in every respect a book to be 


placed in the hands of the young and should be ordered without delay. Lives so 


radiant, so benign and so consecrated to the service of God have left to those coming 
after them no ordinary remembrance. 
Joun Mactezop. 


Glasgow. 
THE WAY TO HAPPINESS" 


Tuts book of 204 pages contains twenty-five sermons by the Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Meridian, Miss. The sermons are brief ; probably none of them 
exceeded more than fifteen minutes for their delivery. They afford an excellent 
illustration of how much can be said on great themes in the course of fifteen minutes 
when one sticks to his text. The subjects of the volume are: “ The Light that 
Shineth in a Dark Place”, “ A Contradiction in Terms”, “What Kind of a God 
Do We Have?” “ God’s Crowning Creation”, “The Central Control”, “‘ What is 
the Matter with God’s World?” “Is there a better way of Life?” “ Bridging 
the Gap”, “The Power to Choose”, “‘God’s Problem solved”, “ How to get into a 
good family”, “A Faith that Saves”, “Right about Face”, “The Inevitable Result”, 
“ Will we arrive ?” “ Walking on the Heights”, “Are we Right in Soul?” “ The 
Key to the Prison”, “The Initial Power”, “The Way Upward”, “Spiritual Sales- 
manship”, “Meeting the Challenge of Unbelief”, “An Imperishable Church in a 
Perishing World”, “the Day of Delight”, “The Foretaste of Heaven”. 

Dr. Little’s object in publishing these sermons “ is to anchor our hearts and 
minds in the eternal verities of God presented in His Word ” ; and it must be said that 
he is neither ashamed nor afraid to declare them. With some of his conclusions one 
will disagree but one cannot help being impressed by his earnestness and conviction. 
The vision of Jesus Christ, the Bible, and Salvation mean everything to him, and he 
is of opinion that Christians are not getting the joy out of these which they should. 

1 The Way to Happi Archibald Alexander Li D.D. Zondervan i 
Happiness. By Publishing House, 
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With insight he sounds the call summoning his country back to God. “ There are 
the three bulwarks of righteousness. The life of the nation is measured by these. 
Destroy the Home, desecrate the Sabbath, degrade the Church and America will 
certainly be destroyed as were Assyria, Babylon or Egypt. As surely as darkness 
follows the besetting of the sun does spiritual and moral darkness follow the neglect 
of these God-given benedictions.” 

Dr. Little lays himself open to criticism in a reference to the Puritans. In our 
estimation he has done less than justice to these men who were brave from the 
fear of God and rescued the name of man from dishonour. The Day of the Lord was 
to them, not a burden, but a delight ; and in a day when the Puritan is made the butt 
of so much criticism alike from the secularist and the sacerdotalist it is well to remind 
ourselves what we owe to those worthy servants of the Lord. While one cannot 
altogether share the viewpoint of the author the devout reader will find the reading 
of these addresses rewarding. They treat with simplicity the profundities of 
Gospel, and no one can fail to be impressed with their challenging message. 

Joun Macteop. 
Glasgow. 


THE INWARDNESS OF THE POSTPONEMENT THEORY' 


Tus tract of twenty-four pages is a briéf but.valuable bit of exposure. It is from 
the hand of a well-known writer whose practised pen, incisive style and remorseless 
logic sweep the field as he demolishes so much of the speculative teaching of Mr. S. D. 
Gordon in his Quiet Talks about Fesus. The volumes of the series of Quiet Talks have 
had a huge circulation, and if their influence is at all commensurate with their sale 
they are a force to reckon with. Their writer has held a prominent place in what might 
without offence be spoken of as the circles of Conference Teaching. So when he 
deviates from the straight path of Bible truth there is a call for such work as his critic 
has here done. 

The Postponement Theory has an inwardness of its own and Mr. Gordon is 
sufficiently logical to see what its necessary implications are, and he is bold enough to 
set them forth. This exhibition serves to show the danger to Christian Faith and 
Teaching that the whole Theory carries with it in its bosom. And Mr. Mauro has 
no difficulty in making clear the true character of the Dispensationalism of which the 
writer of the Talks is an exponent. Thus we have an exposition on the part of Mr. 
Gordon and an exposure on the part of his critic. The really serious matter in the 
exposition is the denial of the necessity of the Atoning Cross. The Cross comes in 
on this scheme as an after-thought, the result of the frustration of a purpose, or a plan. 
The aim of the purpose and plan was to give Israel by way of self-mastery the earthly 
kingdom on which their heart was set but which yet they would not have. Had 
they been only willing to have the Millennial condition of the Kingdom they might 
have had it without the sufferings of Christ. And thus it appears that there might, 
nay, there must be salvation for man apart from the Cross. Thus our critic sets 
forth Mr. Gordon’s teaching. 

It is such an exposition of the Postponement of the Kingdom that Mr. Mauro 
in his trenchant exposure shows up in its true colours. In the course of his criticism 
he speaks out in regard to the jaunty irreverence and easy familiarity and flippant 
vulgarity of the work that he dissects. The teaching of that work is the sovereignty 
of man and the subjection of God and the God who is thus subject to the sovereign 
decisions of man’s will is of course a limited and a changeable being. Sin accordingly 
is treated lightly and salvation by works is no great difficulty. There was room and 
need for plain speaking ; and there is no mistake about the plainness of speech in 
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which Mr. Mauro exposes the real inwardness of what is one of the most fantastic 
extravagancies of modern Chiliasm run mad. His work was something that needed 
to be done and Mr. Mauro has done it well. 
Joun Macteop. 
Edinburgh. 
THE LIVING FOUNTAIN’ 


Tue well-known theologian of Tiibingen appears before us in this volume not as the 
profound theologian but as the practical preacher to an ordinary congregation. 
Yet, the simplicity and forceful earnestness of these discourses clearly indicate resources 
of deep thinking and the warm glow of a strong conviction. These are not pleasant 
literary garnishings appended to snippets of texts as to convenient pegs, but 
expositions of long texts arranged under the usual divisions and concluding invariably 
with an application and an appeal that lack nothing in intensity and fearlessness by 
the entire absence from them of intricate statement and difficult argument. The 
sermons, eleven in all, have such simple headings as : Overcoming Doubt, What must 
I do to be saved? the Elevated Christ, God’s Wages, the Decision, God’s Hour. 
But if such headings seem commonplace the sermons underneath them contain nothing 
that is stale or trite. On the contrary they are freshly drawn from the living fountain 
and are all fitted to refresh the weary and stimulate the languid. Not the least 
remarkable and encouraging fact about these sermons is that they should come from 
the pen of a Professor in a University where at a time not even yet remote all that 
Karl Heim so earnestly pleads here would have poured upon it the ridicule of defiant 
religious scepticism. The translator is to be congratulated on the excellence of his 
work and the publishers on the neatness of their production. 
D. Mactean, 


Edinburgh. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT: A STUDY IN 
ANTHROPOLOGY? 


Tuus book is divided into two parts, the first discussing the early and general questions 
of social anthropology, and the second being an ethnological treatment of England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland. The latter is undoubtedly the most interesting and 
important contribution and it is a pity that Mr. Brooke has not devoted to it more 
attention than to the earlier portions concerning the well-worn theories of Evolution. 

In the first part Man’s activities are divided into “‘ Gathering ”, “ Hunting ”, 
“ Pastoral ”, “ Agricultural” and “ Industrial ”, and it is implied that agriculture 
succeeds pastoralism. From a viewpoint of smoothly operating theory that may 
appear to be so, but in reality there is grave doubt as to whether that is really the case. 
Pastoralism is usually a much more highly organized state of society, and compares 
very favourably against tropical systems, such as hoe-culture, of agriculture. 

Passing over speculative assumptions of origins, such as that totemism was 
inherent to practically all developing society—a most unwarranted assumption—we 
must allow, that there are many commendable features. The most important is that 
the writer really tries to link together primitive society and our own institutions ; 
and this is a rare trait in British anthropology which has been unduly concerned with 
“ barbarology ” to the neglect of the ethnological problems concerning our own 
peoples. Symptomatic of the general lack of knowledge in this direction is the fact 
that Mr. Brooke can argue that the suffix in Laxford, Wangford, etc., means “ fort ” 
and not “ford”; whereas any student of European ethnology would have made 


* The Living Fountain. A series of sermons by Karl Heim, Ph.D., Professor of Systematic 
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neither unlikely assumption, but have perceived that this was a variant of the Norse 
Fjord. In saying this, we do not underestimate the wide reading which has been 
made the background of this book ; on the contrary, Mr. Brooke has tabulated an 
unusually long list of sources to almost every page. Indeed, there has been so much 
conscientious and wide reading that one feels that it has not always been well-assimi- 
lated ; to discuss the Western European Kelts under “ Pastoralism ”, and to label 
Stonehenge as “ Neolithic ”, or to state, in an unqualified manner, that the Harris 
folk (a great number of whom are good examples of the Norse) are Mesolithic 
people, are examples. 

The book contains a number of interesting illustrations of such things as an 
Early English Hall, an Early English Village, an early Manor, and so on, which give 
ample food for thought, since the ethnological significance of these, as the writer 
intends to show, is considerable ; and as a consequence this is surely an appeal for a real 
survey of what is left of our material folk-culture; while the treatment of the 
growth of village, hall and church, even if provocative, is well worth reading and is 
highly instructive. Few people, for example, realize that the church tower was the 
defence of the village, the nave its hall and public place, the vestry its chartulary and 
the chancel only its chapel. Consequently a true comparison between the village 
populations to-day and of the past is not between the scattered congregation in the 
nave, but between the population and the size of the chancel. 

Mr. Brooke, following Stubbs, infers that the Saxon Bretwalda, or King, was 
elective within what he calls the royal “kin”. But this does not seem to have been 
strictly the case: for instance, Harold was not of the royal house of Cerdic, and 
Edgar the Aethling was passed over by the Witan in his favour. It would rather seem 
that in early and homogeneous societies such as the Anglo-Danish-Saxon or the 
Scottish Gaelic, that the Chief, Bretwalda or King was elective, although as far as 
possible sentiment tended to restrict the succession to one house. 

There is no foundation for the assertion that the Celts were a blond round-headed 
people who invaded Britain about 1000 s.c. Rather were they a long-headed people 
who came in after the round-headed Beaker folk. Further, the ascription of the 
tribal symbols of Celts and Saxons to totemism is too extreme a view and one which 
will be by no means generally accepted ; although it is good to focus attention upon 
the importance of these early symbols. 

The extensive lists of the land divisions in many portions of England (particularly 
of Anglo-Saxon times), and pre-Conquest Wales, are very valuable, and much as one 
feels that this book borders on an apologetic for certain theories of the writer, it must 
be admitted that it is a veritable storehouse of all manner of information on subjects 
rarely touched upon in the general run of works on anthropology. As a consequence 
such a work, based upon a wide reading, considerable knowledge, and much labour, 
is well worthy of perusal by all interested in ethnology, and will, we , lead to 
a more stimulated interest in many of the varied subjects it contains. Further, it 
is well printed and illustrated by numerous charts and diagrams. —— 

» K. GAR, 


Edinburgh. 


IN UNDERSTANDING BE MEN’ 


Tuis is an excellent manual of Christian Doctrine, and one in which the aims which 
the author had in view in writing it have been most signally realized. “ It is pre- 
pared ”, according to the Preface, “‘ for Arts, Science and Medical Students in the 
hope that they will learn to find their way amongst, and derive the benefit of, the 
main fields of theological study and the magnificent productions of some of the great 
theological writers.” The closing sentence of this manual runs thus: “ If this 
small volume comes to be used by the Holy Spirit to introduce even a few of the 

t In Understanding Be Men. A Synopsis of Christian Doctrine for Non-Theological Students. 
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author’s undergraduate friends to a lifelong study of the riches of their inheritance 
in Christ, it will have served its purpose.” It is splendidly adapted for that purpose, 
and the hope expressed in the Preface is sure to be realized. May this book have 
a very wide circulation ! 

After an Introduction, in which Mr. Hammond deals with “ The Supreme 
Importance of Christian Doctrine ” and gives us some “ Definitions and Classifica- 
- tions ”’, he divides his subject matter into seven parts: “ Final Authority in Matters 
of Faith ”, “ The Godhead ”’, “‘ Man and Sin ”’, “ The Person and Work of Christ ”, 
“ The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit ”, “‘ The Corporate Life of the Christian ” 
and “ The Last Things ”’. 

Each part is divided into sections and each section is arranged as follows: (I) An 
outline of the main problems connected with each doctrine, followed in some cases 
by an historical review of divergent views during the early stages of Church History. 
(II) A selection of the Scriptures which bear upon the doctrine which is being 
examined. (III) Questions concerning the more important aspects of the subject, 
with the object of forcing the student’s attention to a more careful examination of 
the points of special significance, or on which there are widespread erroneous views. 
(IV) A Bibliography, in order to encourage him to refer to the larger theological 
treatises, in which are made available the findings of the great Christian scholars of 
all ages. Thus, it will be seen that this Handbook has been made very useful for 
guidance in Study Circles. 

On all the vital matters which are dealt with we have found the teaching given 
in this manual to be thoroughly sound and most stimulating. Take two examples 
of the manner in which Mr. Hammond deals with questions around which, in 
theological treatises, the dust of controversy has gathered. 

On the Final Perseverance of the Saints Mr. Hammond says (p. 195): “ A great 
deal depends upon how we approach the subject. ‘When we start from Divine 
Sovereignty, we cannot help believing in preservation, and it is only when we start 
from human freedom that we contemplate the possibility of falling from grace’ 
(Griffith Thomas). A careful collation of the various Scriptures on both sides leaves 
no doubt concerning the side on which Scripture places its authority. There is a 
greater number of allusions and far more positive statements on the side of eternal 
security. It should be also noted that the Scriptures on the other side are mostly 
negative and in the nature of warnings not to presume. As for Hebrews vi. 4-6 and 
x. 26, 27, they are both hypothetical cases, stated for the purposes of argument—e.g. 
thus, ‘If they fall away . . . what would be the expected result?’ Further, 
the fact of falling away from given grace is admitted by all, but two questions arise : 
Is it saving grace? Is it a final fall?” 

Regarding another subject which has excited much hot debate among evangelical 
believers, Mr. Hammond writes (p. 192): “ Experience has shown, times without 
number, that the excesses of those who make claim to ‘ full sanctification ’ may be 
far more dishonouring to Christ than the lack of attainment which they condemn in 
others . . . . ‘If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us.’ But this is vastly different from saying that the Christian cannot know 
‘freedom from sin’, both as regards its penalty and its unlawful thraldom in our 
innermost being. The Christian may and should know freedom from ‘ the habitual 
practice of sin’, and he can, and should, experience victory over besetting sins and 
over his sinful desires. Constant victory, yes; but, inability again to sin, no.” 

On page 116 Mr. Hammond has this remark: “ The Presbyterian Churches 
are predominantly Calvinistic in creed though not always in practical fact.” We 
fear that, in most Presbyterian Churches, Calvinistic teaching and preaching are, 
more or less, a minus quantity, although there are still some Presbyterian Churches 
whose Calvinism is beyond suspicion. 

The only criticism that we feel moved to make is that, in his treatment of “ The 
Last Things ”, while Mr. Hammond is very fair and impartial in stating the divergent 
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views that are held with regard to the Second Advent, when he comes to the Biblio- 
graphy, the only books he mentions (p. 237) are “ Ecce Venit” by A. J. Gordon 
and “ Jesus is Coming ” by W. E. Blackstone, and that would appear to indicate a 
certain bias on the part of the author. After all, however, we all have our own 
particular bias in this matter, but why not mention so important and so thorough- 
going a treatise on the Post Millennial view as David Brown on“ The Second Advent” ? 


Avexanper Ross. 
Dumbarton, Scotland. 


SERMONS ON THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST" 


“Jesus Curisr and Him Crucified” is a theme that is inexhaustible. It is 
the rich and wonderful theme which is treated from many aspects in these two volumes 
of strong and vigorous sermons. 

Mr. Ghysel’s book consists of three sections, the first containing eight sermons 
on the liii. chapter of Isaiah, the second, entitled “Exceeding Sorrowful, even unto 
Death ”, containing sermons on Heb. v. 7, Matt. xxvii. 48-50 and John xviii. 12, 
the third, entitled “ Calvary’s Sorrow and Joy ”, containing sermons on Matt. xxvii. 
32, Luke xxiii. 28, Gal. ii. 20, John xix. 18, fi Xxvii. 42, and Luke xxiii. 44, 45. 

Mr. Ghysel upholds consistently throughout his excellent discourses the doctrine 
of the penal sufferings of Christ. He says, for example, that Christ “ would have 
succumbed had it not been for the strength and invigoration of His Godhead. He 
bore the equivalent of hell. ‘Inexpressible anguish, pains, terrors, and hellish 
agonies’—as the Heidelberg Catechism says. And that there might be a fitting 
symbol of this indescribable suffering, God on high superseded the ordinary laws 
of nature, that by this supernatural darkness it might express what was transpiring 
in the Saviour’s soul” (p. 127). 

We note three misprints in the Table of Contents, Matt. xxiii. 32 for Matt. 
xxvii. 32, Gal. i. 20 for Gal. ii. 20, and John xix. 1§ for John xix. 18. On p. 21, 
“ hostile ” is misprinted. 

The themes treated in Dr. Rimmer’s book are these: “ The Voice of Israel”, 
“ The Voice of the Gentile World”, “ The Voice of Africa’, “ The Voice of the 
Mob”, “ The Voice of the Centurion”, “ The Voice of Magnificent Faith”, 
and “ The Voice of Magnanimity ” (Luke xxiii. 34). 

Dr. Rimmer’s sermons are popular, and often colloquial in style. He evidently 
knows how to catch the ear of the multitude, and it is, therefore, good to notice how 
sound his teaching is on the central themes of the Christian Faith, in spite of the fact 
that unguarded expressions occur here and there. The theology that is implied in 
the statement “ Only the body of Fesus was human” (p. 125; italics Dr. Rimmer’s) 
is more than doubtful: has Dr. Rimmer forgotten about the “ reasonable soul ”, 
which, along with “a true body ”, our Lord assumed into union with His Deity ? 

Some of Dr. Rimmer’s forms of expression may jar upon sensitive ears. To 
speak of Jesus as living in the “ calcium glare of publicity ” (p. 44) is, to say the least 
of it, startling. There is a suggestion of a mixture of metaphors—perhaps we are 
hypercritical—in the closing words of this quotation from page 45: “ If Jesus Christ 
had not loved sinners with a love so unfathomable that He shed His blood to save them 
from death and hell, the world would have blown up with its festering corruption 
long since.” ‘A few crackers and sardines ” (p. 78) is a novel version of the more 
familiar “ loaves and fishes ”. 

To what Gospel, either canonical or apocryphal, does Dr. Rimmer refer us, as 
his authority, when (p. 109) he mentions “ the believing centurion”, and then 


1 Wounded for Our Transgressions. By James M. Ghysel, B.D., Minister, Christian Reformed 
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declares that “ in the raising of the daughter of this officer of the Roman army there 
is almost every element of the faith that is essential in making men well-pleasing 
to God”? 

On page 99, line 18, “ first Epistle ” ought to be “ second Epistle ”. 

While we offer these criticisms, this book, as has been suggested already, is one 
that can be heartily recommended. It is good to find Dr. Rimmer on many an 
occasion driving home with great vigour the plainest and most unambiguous teaching 
on vital matters. Specially good are his remarks on The Virgin Birth on page 49 
and on God’s “‘ Unique Son ”, as the French New Testament has it in John iii. 16, 


on page 97. 
Dumbarton, Scotland. 


ALEXANDER Ross. 


RECENT THYNNE PUBLICATIONS 


MAN: A SPECIAL CREATION’ 


Wirurn the brief compass of 119 pages, Mr. Douglas Dewar has given us, under the 
above title, a really excellent refutation of the evolutionary theory of the origin of 
man, popularized by Darwin and his disciples. Mr. Dewar is a master of his subject, 
and discusses it in simple, perspicuous language which makes it possible for even 
the lay mind to follow scientific arguments. 

The headings of the six chapters which go to form the book indicate the scope of 
Mr. Dewar’s survey, and are as follows: “ Man’s Place in Nature”; ‘“ The Lack 
of Proof of Man’s Descent from a non-Human Ancestor”; “ The Uniqueness of 
Man”; “The Evidence Adduced in Support of the Theory of Man’s Animal 
Descent”; “Some Reasons for the Ready Acceptance of the Theory of Man’s 
Animal Descent” ; and “ The Evidence of Man’s Special Creation ”. 

Mr. Dewar quotes with approval the criticism of a member of the French 
Academy that the science of Darwin’s Origin of Species and Descent of Man “ is not 
science, but a mass of assertions and absolutely gratuitous hypotheses, often evidently 
fallacious ”, and shows very convincingly that the criticism is justified. He does not 
content himself with merely rebutting the arguments of the transformists, however, 
but proceeds to show that the evidence of true science, and especially of anatomy, 
psychology, and palzontology, is altogether in line with the Biblical account of a 
special creation. 

Appended to the volume is a three-page Glossary, which the lay reader will find 
most helpful. The book is well bound, and costs 3s. 6d. 


EVOLUTION—FACT OR FICTION ?? 


Tus book, by Major E. C. Wren, is an interesting addition to the literature of 
Christian apologetics in the special field to which the title refers. It is manifestly 
the work of a man who has been at pains to acquaint himself thoroughly with the 
arguments for and against the doctrine of which he writes. His own arguments 
are stoutly buttressed by quotations from leading scientists of many nations, and 
a reading of his thesis will, we believe, lead many a reader into full agreement with 
the dictum of Professor J. E. Boodin, which he quotes: ‘‘—that any age should 
take seriously such an incoherent mixture of mysticism and science is evidence of 
nothing so much as a want of logical thinking ”’. 

Major Wren begins his task by examining the Nebular and Tidal hypotheses of 
the origin of the world, and finds them utterly untenable. He thereupon calls Darwin 


Man: a Special Creation. By Douglas Dewar, B.A. ‘tig pp. Price 3s. 6d. 
2 Evolution—Fact or Fiction? By Major E. C. Wren. 107 pp. Price 2s. 6d. 
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to the bar, and, after giving a brief outline of his theory of evolution, proceeds to 
scrutinize the supposed evidence yielded by geology, paleontology, embryology and 
anatomy in favour of evolution. He shows in each case the illogicalness and incon- 
clusiveness of the arguments on which exponents of the theory have founded their 
case. 

Major Wren finds his best weapon for combating evolutionary teaching in the 
evidence adduced from the science of genetics, and shows that the proved intransmis- 
sibility of acquired or environmentally-produced characters is, to the evolutionist— 
to quote from Mr. H. R. Kindersley’s Foreword to the volume—“ like the sword of 
the ‘ Cherubim ’ barring all entrance to their Paradise ” 

In literary style and format, Major Wren’s book leaves nothing to be desired. 
Including a useful table of References and Glossary, it extends to 107 pages. It is 
priced at 28. 6d. 


SPIRITUAL VERSES* 


Tus collection of religious poems, by R. G. Turner, is a choice production. The 
author, like Shakespeare’s exiled Duke, has the rare faculty of finding “ tongues in 
trees, books in the running brooks”, and “ sermons in stones”. Moreover, he is 
able to describe his discoveries in verses which breathe the true spirit of the Muses. 
In addition to these descriptive pieces, however, the volume under review contains 
several excellent Scripture Paraphrases, Parable and Parallel Poems, and Prose Pieces. 
The book, which contains 91 pages, is tastefully printed and bound, and costs Is. 


METRICAL FAMILY RELIGIOUS CONVERSATIONS* 


Tue family religious conversations in this recent volume from the pen of Francis 
Percival, are nine in number, and treat of such topics as Romanism, Ritualism, the 
Resurrection of the Body, the Second Coming of Christ, Evolution, etc. In addition, 
there are several poems on miscellaneous subjects. The poems, which are definitely 
evangelical in tone, will be found both interesting and edifying, even although the 
reader may—as the present reviewer does—part company with the author on certain 


minor points of doctrine. The book, which is priced at 2s., runs to 106 pages. 


ETHIOPIA CALLINGs 


RacsnT events in Ethiopia lend a special interest to this publication. In the seven 
pages which go to form the booklet, the author—Ida D. Martin—gives an amazing 
amount of interesting information about this ancient empire and its people. 


THE STONES UTTER THEIR VOICE¢ 


Tus aim of this pamphlet by Ida D. Martin is—as the title suggests—to indicate 
how the testimony of the archzological discoveries of recent times tends to establish 
the historic integrity of the Bible. This purpose it accomplishes so excellently, 
despite the limitations of space, that it will almost inevitably engage the interest of 
its readers for this fascinating subject. 

G. N. M. Couns. 


Greenock, Scotland. 


* Spiritual Verses. By R. G. Turner. 91 pp. Price 


— 
ia Calling. Martin. Price 
The Thee Voice. By Ida D. Martin. Price 4d. 
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EARTH’S SONG OF REDEMPTION™ . 


Unper this title, Dr. R. E. Golladay has issued yet another collection of his sermon 
notes. His texts, in this series, are all taken from the Four Gospels, and are so 
arranged as to link together the outstanding events in the life and ministry of our 
Lord, and to suggest suitable subjects for the Church’s Year. The outlines— 
sixty-two in number—are by no means scrappy, for they fill a volume of 295 closely- 
printed pages. They are the work of an experienced homilist, and their doctrine 


is evangelical throughout. 
In one or two matters, however, Dr. Golladay lays himself open to criticism. 


For example, since the Father in the Parable of the Prodigal Son, is so clearly intended 
—on Dr. Golladay’s own showing—to represent God, the preacher is not lacking in 
temerity who presumes to sit in judgment on Him and say—as Dr. Golladay does— 
“‘ This is the one place, I think, where the father made a mistake ” (p. 184). 

Again, the statement, “‘ Remember, only seekers find ” (p. 58), while it stresses 
a most important duty, is manifestly discordant with the teaching of the Parable of 
the Hidden Treasure (Matt. xiii. 44) and with the passage from Isaiah quoted by Paul 
in his Epistle to the Romans: “I am found of them that sought Me not ” (Isaiah 
1). 

But, notwithstanding these and other controvertible passages, Dr. Golladay 
has produced a useful volume. The two-page Textual Index at the end of the book 
adds considerably to its value. The price is $1.75. 

G. N. M. Coxtins, 


Greenock, Scotland. 


CALVINISM AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS? 


Tuat the greatest of the Reformers was John Calvin, and that his labours in the 
cause of the Reformation excelled, is generally recognized. His /nstitutes and his 
Commentaries suffice to show his pre-eminence as a theologian, and his power as a 
preacher. But that is not all. John Calvin was a great social reformer. A book 
recently published by E. J. Tanis, a minister in Chicago, entitled Calvinism and 
Social Problems, deals with this aspect of Calvin’s life. This volume makes interesting 
and instructive reading. In a manner at once skilful and convincing it develops the 
thesis that Calvinism is the best solvent of the present-day economic and social 
problems. 

The book begins with a Foreword and an Introduction. Then follow four 
chapters, and a sermon preached by the author. Chapter I deals with “ Historic 
Calvinism and the Economic Life”. Under this caption the views of Calvin and 
Calvinists on money and interest, property and wealth, and exploitation with 
particular reference to unemployment, are set out. Also, an interesting question : 
Did Calvinism create Capitalism ? is discussed. Chapter II treats of “ Modern 
Economic Developments”. Here there is naturally special emphasis on conditions 
in America. In this chapter the attitude of Thomas Chalmers, “ the great Calvinistic 
churchman of Scotland ”, to the Combination Law of 1799 is stated. Indeed, Dr. 
Chalmers is again and again referred to in the volume, in particular his work on 
Political Economy, and his exhortation to ministers to interest themselves “ in this 
subject and to bring the teachings of God’s word to bear upon this important phase 
of our life lest it become still more ungodly than it already is”. The next chapter 
takes “ Calvinism and Modern Life”. The fundamental principles of Calvinism, 
the Sovereignty of God, and its corollary, th e stewardship of man, are enunciated, 


t Earth's Song of Redemption. By Rev. R. E. Golladay, D.D. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

2 Calvinism and Social Problems. By E. J. Tanis. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 
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and the application of these two principles by the anti-revolutionary party in the 
Netherlands is treated at length. In Chapter IV the conclusion is arrived at. 
“ Our economic life suffers from the curse of sin ”, declares the author. ‘“‘ What the 
times demand ”’, he says, “ is the very message that Calvinism offers, Calvinism with 
its emphasis on the sovereignty of God, the stewardship of man, and the Holy Spirit 
as the source of power to do the will of God in the service of our neighbour.” 

The reader of this volume will be arrested by the extraordinary sweep of Calvin’s 
activities ; he wrote the /mstitutes of the Christian Religion, he also started a weaving 
factory at Geneva to cope with a period of unemployment ; he wrote “ confessions ” 
and “ catechisms”’, he also schooled himself in statescraft so that when he died 
“ Geneva was the best governed city in all Europe”. This timely treatise cannot 
but stimulate in all Calvinists a renewed interest in the great Reformer whose motto 
Coram Deo goes far to explain how he served and what he achieved. 


W. MacLzop. 
Dornoch, Scotland. 


CUSTOM IS KING" 


A festschrift could not be presented to a more fitting character than to Dr. R. R. 
Marett, Rector of Exeter College, Oxford, who, following in the footprints of Tylor, 
has done so much to build the important school of Anthropology in Oxford. 

In the essay by Dr. Buxton we learn that Marett was destined for Law and was 
actually called to the Jersey Bar, and we can feel only too thankful that he was spared 
to plead the more liberal causes of science and letters. As Dr. Buxton points out, to 
the energies of Dr. Marett, supported by Henry Balfour and Arthur Thomson, belong 
most of what we find to-day in Oxford. 

Dr. Henry Balfour has made a contribution entitled “ An Interesting Naga- 
Melanesian Culture-Link”. In this really interesting essay we have shown very 
close relationships between tribes in Assam and Melanesia, particularly in connection 
with the distribution of the “ Indonesian ” loom, and of the conical fish-trap. Dr. 
R. S, Rattray deals with Totemism and Blood Groups in West Africa. R.M. Dawkins 
has produced an absorbingly attractive essay on the “ Greeks and Northmen”. This 
theme is naturally based upon Greek rather than Northern texts, and consequently 
must tend to make the appearance of the English and Scandinavian Varangians more 
barbarian than was really the case, and of course glosses the decadence and ineptitude 
of the Greeks. Nevertheless, many of the high qualities which characterized Northern 
civilization stand out from the sophisticated accounts of Byzantine writers of the 
period. A significant instance of Northern morality is cited by Mr. Dawkins in the 
case where one of the Varangians attempted to seduce a native woman, and in 
the struggle was killed by her with his own sword. “The Varangians then came 
together and placed a crown on the head of the woman and gave her all the property of 
their dead fellow, whose body they threw out unburied, as is done with those who have 
killed themselves. This incident struck the Byzantine writer so much that he calls it 
akvadmynrov, worthy of being recounted.” Altogether this essay is a very useful study 
in European ethnology. 

Professor H. J. Rose has contributed the fourth essay, on “ The Wiro Sky- 
God”. As its title implies, we are given a study of the original sky-god of what 
are usually called the Aryans or Indo-Europeans, better termed “ Wiro ”. 

Professor Rose very rightly draws the distinction between sky-gods and sky-gods, 
and thereby helps to explode some of the loose thinking which has accumulated as 
much around this subject with some writers as “ Totemism”’ with others. He 


* Custom is King. Essays presented to R. R. Marett, on his seventieth birthday, June 13th, 1936, 
edited by L. H. Buxton. Published by Hutchinson's Scientific and Technical Publications, 
London, E.C.4. 1936. Price 128. 6d. 
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defines three categories of sky-gods. ‘Thus “ a sky-god may be a very exalted being, 
omniscient, or nearly so . . . and himself so superior to any other gods his wor- 
shippers happen to believe in that monotheism is either actually present or on its way.” 
Or he may be an otiose deity who long ago was creator but is now largely on the 
retired list ; or still more he may be nothing more than sky-mana, “ a vague impersonal 
expression of the observed fact that sundry remarkable phenomena, past human 
power to accomplish, take place in or near the visible heavens ”’. 

As is well known, the writer, like Dr. Marett to whom this essay is a tribute, 
has ever been an opponent of the school of High Gods headed in different ways and 
from different angles of view by so varied and formidable a group of names as Andrew 
Lang, Graebner and Father Schmidt. Consequently we are presented with a very 
skilful apologetic for the evolution of the sky-god of the Aryans from a lower deity, 
and the argument that as far as this important group is concerned we have a Marettian 
rather than a Schmidtian sequence of events in the early history of their religion. 

A well-written essay is contributed by Diamond Jenness on “ The Prehistory 
of the Canadian Indians ”’, and a short essay by Marius Barbeau on the Totem Pole 
of the North-West Coast. ; ° 

A valuable point is made by Earnest A. Hooton in his essay—‘‘ The Relation 
of Physical Anthropology to Cultural Anthropology ”—when he attacks the all- 
prevalent tendency among archzologists to allow typological considerations to out- 
weigh all others. As he very properly remarks, “‘ The assumption that cord-marked 
beakers are a result of hybridization between the Bell-Beaker race and the Corded- 
Ware race involves an anthropomorphization of crockery which is scarcely justifiable. 
Races interbreed, but pots do not.” But the height of fatuity comes when you start 
talking about a Northern European battle-axe as Nordic irrespective of whether the 
Nordics proper were really associated with its use at so early a period. 

Konrad Theodor Preuss has made a contribution on “ Die Religidse Bedeutung 
der Paradiesmythen ”, while D. Westermann discusses the Sun-God Lisa on the 
West African Slave-coast. Mr. A. M. Hocart argues for a psychological harnessing 
of “‘ snobbery ” to policy, “ since snobbery is only bad when it is overdone”. What- 
ever our views, we will agree with him that it does play a big part in the growth of 
civilization. Miss Beatrice Blackwood has recorded some of her field work in the 
Solomon Islands. 

A most valuable paper and chart on “ Western Seaways” is the work of Mr. 
O. G.§. Crawford. An equally valuable paper by Dr. L. H. Dudley Buxton entitled 
“ The Sea Raiders ” discusses the ethnology of the Britons and Saxons around Oxford. 
Dr. Buxton refers to a Viking spur found in the Cherwell as a reminder “ of that 
mythical corps, the Horse Marines!” The spur in the Cherwell and the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle serve well to remind us that when the Danes took horse, they were 
a very real consideration to their less fierce Anglo-Saxon kinsfolk. Dr. Buxton’s 
contribution cannot be discussed at length here, as it raises numerous problems, but 
it is a very important contribution to British ethnology. 

In addition to the papers mentioned, there are: “ Recht im Werden” by 
Leonhard Adam, “ Kinship, Incest and Exogamy of the Northern Territories of the 
Gold Coast” by M. Fortes, “ Bond-Friendship in Tikopia” by Raymond Firth, 
“Zur Religion einiger Hinterindischer Bergvélker” by Christoph von Fiirer- 
Haimendorf, “ Daily Life of the Nuer in Dry Season Camps” by E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard, and a useful Bibliography of the scientific writings of Dr. Marett by 
T. K. Penniman. 

We have reviewed Custom is King at length because it merits the fullest con- 
sideration on the part of all who claim a liberal and intelligent interest in culture, 
race and religion, and also because by doing so we may record how fitting a thing it is 
that the genius of Marett should be suitably acclaimed. 


R. Gai. 
Edinburgh. 
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MEDITATIONS OF A PROSAIC POET" 


Tue author, a Hungarian banker, is a well-read, philosophically-minded man of 
business, having withal somewhat of a poet’s expressiveness and the rhythmic pulse 
of the musician. The enthralled admirer and devotee of Christ, he has penned 
twenty-one short Meditations, ranging according to a rough chronology from Easter 
to Christmas. First published in Hungary and in Germany under the title Jesus 
in the Beebive (the theme of the opening chapter), the book is here in translation, 
English i in idiom as well as in word. Except in the chapter on Matthew the Publican 
there is no reference to the author’s calling. There, after appreciating the hard lot 
of the financier, engaged in a distasteful business, solitary and scorned—yet “ an 
honest man doing his duty, for if someone did not collect taxes, would not the 
Romans destroy their homes ”—the banker enters into the mind of Matthew roused 
by rumours of the oncoming Teacher and Reformer. But, behold, He who comes 
down the dusty road, passing through the shady gatehouse where stands the customs 
barrier, is no pompous figure but One in the majesty of humility, Whose cavalcade is 
a retinue of children, women, sick folk and lepers. The Master’s eye sought out 
Matthew, and His voice said Follow me; and Matthew, also called Levi, left all and 
followed. Life for him had begun anew. In such wise are the banker’s other 
meditations: some orthodox, some not so. Some the reviewer cannot fathom ; 
but he confesses to be much moved by the chapter “ Jesus and His Disciples ”, 
concerning His masterful knowledge of each one and the golden standard of discipline : 
“ If any man desire to be first the same shall be last and servant of all.” 

The banker is not quite fair to theologians whom he accuses of missing the 
significance of Matthew xxvii. 9: “ Go ye and teach all nations, baptising them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The banker fails 
to show any concept of the Trinity, or such precision of thought, as to warrant his 
rebuke. 

The book is a moving expression of personal piety, with not a few defects, as is 
recognized and apologized for, on the publishers’ dust cover, in these words: “ There 
is something more important than hard rationalism ; it is good sometimes for our 
logic and reason to have a holiday.” 


Edinburgh. 


W. Rounsrett Brown. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


AMERICAN, 


“ Brstiotueca Sacra,” Dallas, Texas, January-March, 1936: Rollin Thomas 
Chafer—Editorials. Lewis Sperry Chafer—The Doctrine of Sin, Fifth Instalment. 
Rollin Thomas Chafer—.4 Syllabus of Studies im Hermeneutics, Second Instalment. 
George Hibbert Driver—W hat has become of the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit? Roy L. 
Aldrich—Anglo-Israclism Refuted. Herbert W. Magoun—The Aramaic Question. 
Edward Ulbach—U/rich Von Hutten. Robert Hall Glover—The Bible and Missions, 
First Instalment. Four Reviewers—Reviews of Seven Books. 


“ Tue Crozer Quarterty,” Philadelphia, Pa., April, 1936: Editorial Notes. 
William R. McNutt—E£vangelism. A. Herbert Haslam—The Permanent Relevancy 
of Jesus. William Kelley Wright—The Progress of God. James H. Franklin— 
Renaissance in Religion. George Brockwell King—The Original Language of the 
Gospels. Book Reviews. Book Notices. Books Received. 


* A Banker meets Jesus. By Roland von Hegedues. Translated by M. L. Christlieb. London: 
Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1936. $vo, pp. 96; 28. 6d. net. 
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“ Tue Union Seminary Review,” Richmond, Va., April, 1936: Thomas Cary 
Johnson, D.D., LL.D.—An Appreciation by the Faculty. A Message from Kagawa. 
Prof. Herman H. Horne, Ph.D.—The Philosophy Held by Fesus. Dean L. A. Weigle, 
Ph.D., D.D., LL.D.—The International Sunday School Lesson. Prof. P. H. Carmichael, 
Ph.D.—Trends in Religious Education. Rev. Edward H. Pruden, Ph.D., D.D.— 
Educational Characteristics of the Reformation as Represented by Calvin (Part IT). 
Book Reviews. 


“ Rericious Dicest,” Grand Rapids, Mi , May, 1936: Editorial. Van 
Baalen—T oyohiko Kagawa the Christian. “ Messenger ”—The Black 
Jews of Ethiopia. Int. Jour. of Rel. Ed.—How to Listen to a Sermon. ‘“ Moody 
Monthly ”—“ Roll, Fordan, Roll.” “ Miss. Review of the World ”—Mitsstonaries 
and Movies. “ Presbyterian Banner ”—Theological Anemia. ‘“ Epworth Herald ”— 
With a Few in His Holy Temple. “ American Friend ”—Jn Praise of Ascetscism. 
“ Social Action ”—The Soil in which Churches Grow. Kempers—Mexico After Ten 
Years. “ World Outlook ”—Chit-Chat with a Country Doctor. “ Scribner’s ”— 
The Sacred Cow. “ Union Sem. Review ”—Fohn Calvin, the Citizen. “ Evangelical 
Quarterly "—The Revival of Calvinism. “ Christian Leader ”—Christianized 
Calvinism. “ Christian Advocate ”—India’s Lincoln. “ Presbyterian Tribune ”— 
Why I Refused to Speak. ‘‘ Chinese Recorder ”—A Problem in Missionary Behavior. 
Davison—Use and Abuse of Our Emotions. “ Jour. of Am. Luth. Conf.”—What 
Kind of Evangelism? Does the Tithe Matter? “Amer. Church Monthly ”— 
Christianity and Government. “Christian Education”—Church and State in 
Education. Watchman-Examiner”—Five False Economies. “Christian Com- 
munity ”—The Community Church. Darley—The Great Realities. 


“Tue Mostem Wortp,” Harrisburg, Pa., April, 1936: Samuel M. Zwemer— 
Our Evangel and Islam. Gerrit D. Van Peursem—Guests of King Ibn Sa‘ud. 
H. E. Phillipsp—Moslem Converts and the Church. M. G. Griebenow—ZJslam in 
Tibet. The late Frank H. Foster—An Autobiography of Mohammed. E. F. F. 
Bishop—A New Version of the Arabic New Testament. J. R. Menzies—The Nile 
Mission Press. Eda W. Lindquist—Rue and the Evil Eye in Persia. An Old 
Missionary—Some Slave Girls of Morocco. Caleb F. Gates—The Turkish Trans- 
formation. Sheikh Al Kiyaly—Freedom of Thought in Islam. Edward Jurji— 
Khadijah, Mohammed’s First Wife. Current Topics. Book Reviews. Sue Molle- 
son Foster—Survey of Periodicals. 


BRITISH. 


“ Brsre Leacue Quarterty,” London, April-June, 1936: King George V. 
Benjamin Isaac Greenwood. John Urquhart—The Unity of Man. Dr. Machen’s 
Profession of Faith. Charles E. Raven, D.D.—“ The Creator Spirit.” David J. 
Gibson—The Bible Chronology from Solomon to Hezekiah. C. H. Spurgeon—Lack 
of Understanding, Forgetfulness, Provocation. An Open Letter to the National Free 
Church Council. A. F. Atkinson—An Evangelistic Testimony and Appeal. What 
is Truth? The Group Movement. The French Bible Institute. V. A. Wille— 
Does the Hare Chew the Cud? “ The Life of Faith ” and Buchmanism. Searcher— 
To Strengthen Faith. Rev. J. Gresham Machen, D.D., Litt.D.—What Shall we 
Think of Kagawa? 

“Tue Cuurcuman,” London, = 1936: Notes and Comments—Church 
and State Report. The First Step. tual Freedom. The Evidence before the 
Commission. The Source of our res ie: The Oxford Conference of Evangelical 
Churchmen. Our Contributors. Rev. ydney Carter, D.D., F.R.Hist.S.—The 
Reformation: Its Unity and Blakeney, M.A.—Some Lessons from 
History. Rev. F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock, D.D.—The Popes and Ireland. Rev. 
Harold Smith, D.D.—Our English Bible. “ Beta ”—Church and State: The Report 
of the Archbishops’ Commission. Reviews of Books. Notes on Recent Books. 
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“Tue Inter-Varsrry Macazinez,” St. Albans, Herts., Summer Term, 1936: 
Editorial. Rev. C. J. B. Harrison, M.A.—“ The Increase of God.” Impressions. 
Dr. Howard Guinness’ South African Itinerary. Judson H. Merritt, M.A.— 
Evangelise to a Finish—Why? Rev. H. R. Gough, M.A.—After Ten Years. Kes- 
wick, 1936. A Student—The Practical Value of “Search the Scriptures.” The 
Christ of Experience. Dr. Howard Guinness—The South African Tour. Dr. Ivor 
Beauchamp—A Missionary Echo from Swanwick, 1936. The Ven. W. A. Pitt-Pitts, 
M.A.—Ruanda To-day. Rev. Martin G. Capon—How Much Haste? J. Duval Rice 
—Evangelise to a Finish—In Latin America. Secretarial Notes. Exchange. The 
Inter-Varsity Conference, 1936. Lindsay Grant and Harold McCracken—Some 
Impressions of the First Australian Inter-V arsity Conference. The British Universities. 
“‘ Witnesses unto Me.” Missionary Notes. Who WillGo? Overseas Universities. 


“ Tue Cuurcn Quarterty Review,” London, April-June, 1936: H. L. Goudge 
—Some Modern Teaching on Freedom. F. |. Badcock—Christianity to the Edict of 
Milan, A. Gabriel Herbert, $.S.M.—Open Communion. Claude Jenkins—Docu- 
ments Subsidiary to Episcopal Registers. A. Lukyn Williams—A Modern Fewish 
Philosopher om the Doctrine of the Messiah. James Wall—William Whittingham of 
Chester (? 1524-1579). Geraldine Hodgson—Enobarbus—The Enigma. England, 
Germany and France. Reviews. Short Notices. 


“THe JournaL or Tueorocicat Stupiss,” London, April, 1936: Article: 
Dr. Clement C. J. Webb—Nature and Grace. Notes and Studies: M. L. W. 
Laistner—The Spanish Archetype of MS. Harley 4980 (Bede’s Exposition of Acts). 
S. Harrison Thomson—An Unnoticed MS. of Hilduin’s Translation of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius. Rev. Hedley F. D. Sparks—The Partiality of Luke for “ Three”, and its 
Bearing on the Original of Q. Rev. R. V. G. Tasker—The Text of the Fourth Gospel 
used by Origen in bis Commentary on Fobn. Dr. J. Handschin—Two Winchester 
Tropers (2). Dr. W. C. van Unnik—A Note on Ode of Solomon xxxiv. 4. Reviews. 


“ THe ConGREGATIONAL QuarterLy,” London, April, 1936: Editorial. Edward 
Grubb—Mysticism in the New Testament. Nelson Bitton—EFcce Homo. Howard 
Chandler Robbins—Edward Arlington Robinson. Wilfrid Harper—The Priesthood 
of All Believers. J.S. Hoyland—Reconciliation by Pick and Shovel. W.W.Willard— 
On Belonging. D. S. Johns—William Godwin, Sentimentalist. Developments and 
Experiments: T. Cocker Brown—The Clark Evangelistic Bands in China; D. A. 
Parry—Why Our Boys don’t go to Sunday School; H. L. Hawkridge—Jn the Church 
of St. Mark, Cairo. On Life and Books: Albert Peel—Thoughts at a Sale. From 
Recent Books—W orth Noting. Foreign Impressions—G. F. Nuttall—ZJmpressions 
of a European Theological Students’ Conference, New Year, 1936. Foreign aon 
Current Literature. Shorter Notices. 


“ Tue Exposrrory Times,” Edinburgh, June, 1936: Notes of Recent Exposi- 
tion: The Archbishop of York on Revelation. God Setting aside the Regular Course. 
The Divinely Guided Event and the Divinely Illuminated Mind. The Energy of the 
Spirit. The Holy Spirit not an Exclusive Possession of the Church. Canon C. E. 
Raven on Connecting the Spirit with the whole Creative Process. “ Yet without Sin.” 
Rev. R. W. Stewart, B.D., B.Sc.—The Idea of “ Growth” in the Teaching of Fesus. 
Rev, Prebendary W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D., Litt.D.—Some Outstanding Old Testament 
Problems—VII. The Early Post-Exilic ’ Community—I1. Literature. Rev. Ivor 
J. Roberton, M.A., D.D.—The Third Commandment. A. Georgette Bowden-Smith 
—A Suggestion towards a Closer Study of the Significance of the Imagery of the Tempta- 
tion. Rev. J. W. Jack, D.D.—Recent Biblical Archeology. Rev. C. Clarke Oke, 
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